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t. and time as well— 
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is little book will tell. 
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LxXxx. 


‘¢ Wuen on his wearisome journey, the youth to his maiden is toiling, 
Let him have this little book ;—sweet and consoling it is. 

When the maid waits for her lover's arrival, then let her hold fondly 
This I ttle book ; when he comes,—then let her fling it aside.” J. O. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


THE season commenced on Thursday with powerful at- 
tractions. Alboni’s name alone in the bills would have been a 
tower of strength. To the great contralto-soprano were added, 
in the opera, Gardoni, Belletti, and F. Lablache. In the ballet, 
we had Carlotta Grisi, Carolina Rosati, and Marie Taglioni 
—three choregraphic stars of the first magnitude. The opera 
was Cenerentola. The ballet was Le Diable a Quatre. 
Balfe was conductor. 

The house was crowded soon after the doors were opened, 
and most of the habitués of the opera came to honor the first 
appearance of Alboni. Even the votaries of Jenny Lind con- 
gregated in numbers to do homage to her undoubted superior. 
All was anxiety and suspense, and the going-up of the curtain 
was watched with eager expectation. 

Balfe, on his entrance into the orchestra, was received with 
distinguished applause, He looked full of confidence, as if 
he would have said, “ You don’t know me yet, nor what 
things I am capable of doing.” He took his seat at his desk, 
and led off the overture smilingly, and carried his band along 
with him with admirable spirit. The band, we are pleased to 
say, evidences decided proofs of amelioration. The stringed 
instruments have obtained a greater body of tone, and the 
whole force appears to follow the direction of the baton with 
more precision. During the recess, Balfe, with his usual 
energy, has been working hard to enlist efficient recruits 
for his instrumental corps, and the new hands he has obtained 
reflect great credit on his judgment. After a few weeks amal- 
gamation of these ‘‘new hands” with the veterans of the 
orchestra we shall expect a still farther improvement. With 
Balfe’s talent, experience, and determination, the best results 
must be anticipated. 

The first sight of Alboni seated at the fire-place was a 
signal for a tremendous cheer, which burst spontaneously from 
every part of the house; then followed clapping of hands, 
bravos, waving of kerchiefs, hats, and gloves, and all the 
usual demonstrations of a furore. Alboni, at last, in acknow- 
ledgment of such distinguished tokens of favor, advanced a 
few paces towards the foot-lights, and bowed her thanks. 
This threw the audience into’ another state of enthusiastic 
excitement, which, after some minutes, died of its own violence. 
We were near enough to the stage to see Alboni distinctly, 


| She is certainly thinner than she was last year, and this did 
not disimprove her appearance. Her face, if there is any 
difference, is handsomer than ever. She looked bewitchingly. 
lovely on Thursday night: of this we feel assured—not from 
what we felt ourselves, but from the unrestrained expressions 
of many Jadies within hearing of us. We also fancied we 
detected a slight languor about Alboni during the performance, 
which did not entirely wear off until, after singing the largo to 
the finale, she roused herself to new efforts in the “‘ Non pit 
mesta.” We do not allude to her singing, which was, all 
throughout, as brilliant, as exquisite, and as miraculous as 
ever, but rather to her acting, or perhaps, more properly, to 
her appearance, for this very lassitude gave a reality and an 
enchanting grace to her performance of the poor hard-treated 
Cinderella. But even had there been an evident depression 
in her acting, it were nothing more than an inevitable gonse- 
quence of previous or passing circumstances. Alboni was 
engaged on a sudden to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
the opening night—this she had not contemplated. She had 
only come from Paris the day before, and had scarcely a re- 
hearsal ; while the opera, from being put into rehearsal in a 
hurry, was rendered in an imperfect manner. It is but jus- 
tice to Alboni toname this. Alboni, we know from experience, 
is not to be depressed or intimidated by trifles; but a conca- 
tenation of trifles, like water dripping on a rock, may wear 
out the hardest substance. We attach no blame to any body. 
Certainly the performances might have been postponed till 
Saturday, and two rehearsals would have set all to rights. 

It is not necessary that we should take Alboni’s performance 
of Cenerentola piece by piece: our readers are already ac- 
quainted with all her wondrous achievements in this, one of 
her most astonishing efforts. We shall, however, name a 
few points which touched her hearers more than others, and 
which will be found the same as those in which she produced 
her grandest effects at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The delicious ballad, ‘* Una volte c’ era un Re,” was given 
with exquisite purity of voice and intonation, and was lis- 
tened to with breathless anxiety. We were informed in an 
instant that Alboni was in most delightful voice. The first 
great effect she produced on the majority was in the duet with 
the Prince. Her phrase, “Io vorrei saper perche,” was en- 
cored with the loudest acclamations. This was Alboni’s 
first decided hit at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The audience 
could not contain themselves till she had concluded, but 
interrupted her frequently—too frequently, indeed—with ex- 
pressions of wonder and delight. We venture to say, such 
astonishing, enchanting, and perfect singing combined, was 
never before heard at Her Majesty’s Theatre. More sur- 
prising singing may have been heard, for Albonigings with 
so much ease, that when she surmounts the greatest difficulty 
people fancy there is nothing wonderful in it, since she does 
not betoken either effort or preparation, like Persiani, Lind, 
and other eminent singers. The man who, when he read 
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Burns’ ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” said, “he could write that 
hitnsel,” was a counterpart of those who, having ‘heard the 
“Non pid mesta,” imagine they could sing it themselves, 
* because Alboni accomplishes it without a single exertion.” 

We must pass over much that we found exquisite in 
Alboni’s singing, till we come to the charming morceau, ** Una 
parola, Signore, una parola,” which displayed a perfect witchery 
in its expression and vocalisation. The trombone might have 
been less Joud, and have produced a better effect. ; The minor 
bit, also, ‘‘ Ah! sempre fra le cenere,” in the same concerted 
piece, was divinely sung. In the finale to the first act, Alboni 
produced the next great effect in the solo in the quintet, 
“« Sprezzo quei don che versa.” Her execution here was quite 
wonderful, and brought down repeated cheers from all parts of 
the house. 

In the second act Cinderella has little or nothing to do until 
the finale, and in the finale we need hardly say that Alboni 
perfectly electrified the house. Such genuine and _heart- 
wrung applause—applause which owed nothing to premedita- 
tion or preconcerted favour—we never heard, or at least not 
for very many years, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. After the 
largo, ‘‘ Nacqui all’ affanno,” the applause literally endured for 
five minutes; but Alboni weuld not comply with the encore, 
in which we think she was decidedly right, as the ‘‘ Non pia 
mesta,” as she sings it, is an arduous undertaking, and to 
sing it twice is next door to an impossibility. No sooner had 
the band struck up the first notes of ‘‘ Non pid mesta,” than 
a buzz and murmur ran through the house, and every eye was 
fixed, every ear attentive, every mouth open. To describe 
the effect Alboni produced is beyond our capacity. It was a 
true English furor, without the slightest aid from puff or 
prejudice. It was an honest homage, rendered in the loudest 
and most energetic possible manner, to the most splendid 
talents and the most consummate art. On this occasion Alboni 
complied with the encore, and even surpassed her first effort. 
Three or four times had the great contralto to appear at the 
summons of the excited audience, and several vociferous calls 
were made to encore the “ Non pid mesta” the third time. 
Oh! adamantine hearts of listeners! 

So much for Alboni’s first appearance at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, which we pronounce one of the greatest and most 
legitimate successes ever achieved on the boards of any 
theatre. 

Gardoni was welcomed with immense fervor. The young and 
favorite tenor looked as handsome and sang as delightfully as 
ever. The tender music of Rossini’s lovers suits Gardoni’s 
sympathetic voice and pure style admirably; hence in the 
Prince in Cenerentola he was heard to singular advantage. We 
must, however, gravely reprimand Signor Gardoni for intro- 
ducing a scena—which was not Rossini’s—into the opera. 

Signor Belletti sang the music of Dandini with excellent 
effect. .We were quite surprised at the flexibility of voice he 
displayed, and the apparent ease with which he dashed off the 
florid passages of this most difficult of barytone parts. He 
was frequently applauded during his performances. With 
respect to Signor Belletti’s acting the part of Dandini, we 
think a small portion of humor would not be expended in 
vain in the impersonation. 

F. Lablache stept into his father’s shoes—almost—when he 
undertook the Magnifico. There is much of the paternal 
unction about this popular artist. His efforts were most 
favorably exhibited in the comic scena, ‘ Miei Rampolli,” and 
in the duet with Dandini, “‘ Un segreto,” In the concerted 
music the singing of F. Lablache told with excellent effect. 

A Signor Arnoldi made his first appearance as Alidoro, He 





has a very gruff voice, and in very gruff parts, no doubt, he 
will produce a corresponding effect. Cindetella’s sisters were 
played by Mademoiselle Grimaldi, already familiar to this 
house, and Madame Anglois, a lady of whose musical preten- 
sions we do not yet feel ourselves qualified to speak. 

After the opera, the National Anthem was sung, Alboni and 
Gardoni taking the solos. 

The ballet was a favorite one—Le Diable & Quatre. M. Paul 
Taglioni was Mazourki, and the Carlotta, Mazourka; Petit 
Stephan was the Countess, and M. Dor the Count; Yvan was 
M. Charles, and Yelva was Mdlle. Aussondon, This was a 
strong cast, but in addition we had Marie Taglioni, the pretty, 
the quaint, and fascinating, and Carolina Rosati, one of the 
veritable queens of the dance. Marie Taglioni was the first 
who made her appearance, and a brilliant reception was 
awarded her. She danced a pas de deus (‘‘ Natalien Waltzer,” 
by Labitsky) with M. Charles, and drew down repeated vollies 
of applause. She appears to have acquired more vigor in 
the execution of her steps, and her pusitions have become 
more rounded and elegant. Marie Taglioni is an immense 
favorite of ours, and we could not pay her a greater compli- 
ment than to say that her improvement has equalled our 
expectations. 

Carlotta came on, and the world of spectators would. fain 
have cast themselves at her feet. Her reception was uproar- 
ious, and the enthusiasm continued for several minutes. 
Carlotta Grisi may be pronounced the “* Diva” of Dancing, as 
Giulietta Grisi has long since been named the ‘‘ Diva” of 
Song. In the pas de seul incidental to the first scene, she 
threw all competitors in her own line far behind. She is in- 
deed truly incomparable. With what grace she moves! How 
easy are all her attitudes! How decided her poses! How 
new and striking her steps! How instinct with beauty all 
her looks! But Carlottais no less the ‘‘ Diva” in her his- 
trionic than in her Terpsichorean capabilities. She is a most 
delightful actress, and assumes all varieties of characters with 
a perfect universality of genius. We need only instance her 
Esmeralda and Mazourka—performances as wide asunder as 
the poles —to testify to her extraordinary and versatile powers. 
In the Diable a Quatre, her first scene with Mazourki, and the 
transformation, when she becomes‘ the Countess, and takes 
lessons in dancing, may be evidenced as specimens of the 
highest order of comic acting. Mark her in this last scene, 
when she assumes an awkwardness in taking her first lesson ! 
How real, how striking, and vet how free from all exaggeration 
is her performance! And then how natural her astonishment, 
how natural her delight, when she first accomplishes what 
she believes beyond her reach! As she moves along and 
whirls around, the very atmosphere about her seems instinct 
with joy and happiness. This is the poetry of dancing, which 
can only be attained by true genius. 

The clever Carolina Rosati met with a greeting which at 
once proclaimed the high favor in which she stood with the 
public of Her Majesty’s Theatre. She danced with all her 
accustomed ease and brilliancy, and in the pas de deux with 
M. Dor was enthusiastically cheered. 

The ballet was not concluded until one o’clock. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Thursdey evening this great lyrical establishment 
opened its doors for the present, the third, season, in presence 
of an audience which crowded every part of the theatre to 
overflowing. In consonance with a recent tendency to the 
school of the Académie Royale de Musique et de Danse, the 
performance consisted of Auber’s grand five-act opera, La 
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Muette de Portici, Italianized under the popular title of 
Masaniello. 

Masaniello—for this, from old association, is the name we 
like to call it by—was first brought out in Paris, at the great 
national theatre, in 1828, the year previous to the production 
of Guillaume Tell. Its success was enormous, and at once 
stamped Auber as the greatest genius among the French com- 

osers. Subsequently brought out in almost every town 
and city of France, Germany, and even Italy and England, 
Masaniello met with equal success, and during 21 years of in- 
cessant performance has not lust one atom of its freshness. It 
is scarcely necessary to offer any detailed analysis of Scribe’s 
book or of Auber’s music; both are universally known and 
universally regarded as masterpieces. We nevertheless (writ- 
ing at a late hour) avail ourselves of a few scattered observa- 
tions, from a long notice which appeared in the 7'imes of this 
morning (Friday), with the purport of which we altogether 
agree :— 


Of all Auber’s operas, La Muette is the one most generally admired- 
The united opinion of amateurs and musicians pronounced it the master- 
piece of its composer, and the French schoo] of dramatic music, on its 
first production, at the Académie Royale de Musique, in 1828; and the 
ordeal of more than twenty years’ constant performance in the principal 
towns and cities of Furope has failed to reverse the verdict. Auber had 
certainly good materials to work upon; the historical interest attached 
to the character of Masaniello, his sudden elevation, and as sudden fall, 
the couleur locale suggested by Neapolitan life and character, the con- 
tinual changes of scene from the palace to the sea-coast and the market- 
place, and, lastly, the personage of Fenella, the hero’s dumb sister, whose 
injuries and their retribution are so happily used as the basis of the story, 
were themes well calculated to excite the imagination of a musician; 
and, as they enabled the versatile author, Scribe, to construct one of his 
most animated, exciting, and ingenious dramas, so they served to inspire 
Auber with the most brilliant succession of musical ideas that he ever 
moulded into the shape of an opera. In a word, La Muette de Portici is, 
unquestionably, the most perfect existing model of the historical opera, 
which forms the staple attraction of the great continental theatre, for 
which it was composed ; and, though it may never rise so high in musical 
excellence as certain parts of Guil/iaume Tell and the Huguenots, it is a 
work of more equally sustained power than either. The pompous strains 
of military music, the glittering splendor of a court, the song of the 
fisherman and the gondolier, the national dances of the people, and the 
fierce tumult of revolutionary enthusiasm, are all illustrated with a vigor 
that never relaxes, and an invention that never tires. ‘The music of the 
dumb Fenella, which, without the aid of words, so eloquently describes 
her wrongs and her despair, would alone entitle Auber to the highest con- 
sideration as a composer of feeling and imagination, while that which 
accompanies the marriage ceremony of Alphonso and Elvira, and the 
people’s sudden appeal to Heaven when on the point of devoting their 
oppressors to destruction, is enough to show how conscientiously and 
fervidly he can handle more scrious subjects. The opera is full of 
melodies, the freshness and beauty of which can never fade, so sponta- 
neous and genial are they, so rhythmical and clear, so characteristic and 
appropriate. It is almost superfluous to cite, as examples of these, 
the Guaracha and Bolero in the first act, the barcarole of Masaniello, 
“ Amis, Ja matinée est belle,’’ tte fisherman’s chorus, ‘‘ Amis, amis, le 
soleil va paraitre,” the choral refrain, ‘‘ Chantons gaiment la barcarole,” in 
the second, the market chorus and tarantelia in the third, Masaniello’s 
cavatina, “ Du pauvre seul ami fidéle,” and the march of triumph in the 
fourth, and the barcarole of Pietro, ‘‘Voyez du haut de ces rivages,” in the 
fifth, so universally are they known and admired. But, besides this, the 
Jinales to the first and second acts, the introduction to the first act, the 
duet for Masaniello and Pietro, ‘‘ Mieux vaut mourir que rester misera- 
ble,” and the mad scene of Masaniello, in which some of the early 
melodies of the opera are so poetically interwoven, may be instanced as 
specimens of avery high school of dramatic writing. We need hardly 
allude to the overture, the most celebrated and the best, perhaps, that 
ever served as prelude to a French opera, and which the great German 
composer, Spohr, acknowledged as the model of its class, when he endea- 
vored to satirize it in his Historical Symphony, a work in which each 
movement serves for the parody of a particular school or age of music, 
Auber coming in for his share in the finale, as the representative of the 
modern French composers. 


The English version of La Muette, which obtained such great 





popularity, did not render justice to the composer. The five acts were | Her dumb gestures were more eloquent than language ; she 


reduced to three; many pieces were omitted, and more spoiled by muti- 
lation. Last night the five acts were restored, and, with a few exceptions 
of comparatively small importance, the whole of the music was given. 
The incidents of the drama occur in the following order :—Act I contains 
the marriage of Alphonso and Elvira, the festivities that celebrate it, the 
despair of Fenella, and the exposure of Alphonso’s treachery, which 
forms the subject of the finale. Act 2 contains the songs of the fisher- 
men, their aspirations for freedom, Fenella’s confession to Masaniello of 
the manner in which Alphonso has treated her, the indignation of 
Masaniello, and the organization of the revolt, the latter part of which 
is described in the finale. Inthe third act we have the market-place, 
with all its bustle and variety, the tarentelia, dance of the Neapolitans, 
the attempt on the part of an Austrian officer to arrest Fenella, his 
repulse by Masaniello, the signal for rising, the prayer, and the unre- 
strained fury of the insurrection. In the fourth act Alphonso and 
Elvira are saved from the fury of Pietro and the populace by Masaniello, 
at the intercession of Fenella; the presentation to Masaniello of the 
keys of the city and the Royal insignia, with a triumphant procession, 
and the homage of the peop!e, constituting the fimale. The fifth act involves 
the madness and destruction of Masaniello, the death of Fenella, and the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

On this occasion the drop-scene did not fall between the second and 
third acts, which were merely distinguished by the change of scene, the 
disposition of the music remaining untouched, 


The performance of Masaniello by the Royal Italian Opera 
was one of the greatest musical and dramatic treats in our 
remembrance. Perhaps no first-night essay at any establish- 
ment in the world was ever so brilliant and complete. The 
cast was excellent, as the following will show :— 


Alphonso. . . Signor Luict Met. 
Fenella ° ° - Mdille. Paunine Leroux. 
Borella ° Pe - Signor G. Romm1. 

Selva ° . . Signor Re. 

Elvira ‘ . . Madame Dorus Gras. 
Pietro e ° . M. Masson. 
Lorenzo ° - Signor Soxpr. 

Emma e P - Madame Be.uint. 
Masaniello . ° - Signor Mario. 


Mdme. Dorus Gras succeeded Mdme. Cinti Damoreau as 
the original representative of Elvirain Paris. She knows the 
part well, and sings the music to perfection, in spite of a ten- 
dency to display her extraordinary vocal fluency in excessive 
embellishment. Her opening cavatina, in the first scene, 
when Elvira gives vent to her feelings of happiness at her 
approaching nuptials, was executed with remarkable brilliancy 
and neatness; and the air, in the fourth act, where she im- 
plores protection from Fenella for herself and Alphonso, the 
seducer of the poor dumb girl, was delivered with the utmost 
feeling. In all the concerted music where E}vira takes a part, 
Mame. Dorus Gras’ musician-like ability proved of the most 
essential service. But why did she introduce a monotonous 
air of Burgmiiller, in place of the very appropriate duct for 
Alphonso and Elvira at the beginning of the third act? Surely 
Elvira has enough to sing during the opera, without the 
necessity of interlarding Auber’s magnificent work with music 
(if music it may be called) utterly out of character with its 
character and quite insignificant in regard to effect. We can- 
not help rating Mdme. Dorus for this little piece of egotism ; 
she is an accomplished artist, and ought to know better. 

Mdlle. Pauline Leroux (wife of Lafont, the celebrated 
comedian of the Variéiés) was highly distinguished as a dancer, 
at Mr. Lumley's establishment, in the golden days of Perrot 
and Fanny Ellsler. She succeeded Mdlle. Noblet as the re- 
presentative of Fenella in Paris, and is one of the finest mi- 
mists in Europe. Fanny Elisler herself, or the inearnation 
of graceful pantomime, Carlotta Grisi, could scarcely have 
given more intense reality to the ideal beauty with which 
Scribe and Auber have invested the character of Fenella. 
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spoke like an orator without moving her lips. In short Malle. 
Pauline Leroux’s performance throughout was a most finished 
and beautiful picture and excited the admiration of the audience 
to transport. Her success was most unequivocal, and we 
cannot but congratulate Mr. Delafield, the indefatigable and 
popular director of this great theatre, on having secured her 
services, in lieu of those of Cerito, who was first announced 
to play the character of Fenella, and who although of course 
a far greater dancer than Mdlle. Leroux, cannot be compared 
to her as a pantomimic actress. 

Another great feature in the cast was M. Massol, who for 
many years was justly considered the best Pietro on the 
French boards. M. Massol, who only appeared once last 
year (as the King in the Favorita) made an impression suffi- 
ciently favorable to induce the enterprising director to engage 
his services for the present season, in the course of which M. 
Massol will officiate as one of the three primi baritoni of the 
establishment, his coadjutors being Ronconi and Tamburini— 
a decided embarras de richesses. M. Massol’s Pietro is a 
studied and effective impersonation ; his acting throughout is 
intelligent and full of a rough kind of energy quite appropriate 
to the character. His costume and ‘‘ make up” were perfec- 
tion, and throughout the whole opera his activity and energy 
were of eminent service to the general effect of the tableaux. 
M. Massol’s singing was energetic, manly, and in the best 
taste. His full-toned, mellow, burytone told with immense effect 
in the fine duet with Mario in the second act, where Masa- 
niello and Pietro complain of the oppression of their foreign 
rulers, and plan the means of enfranchisement ; both singers 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and the applause was tre- 
mendous. The first part of the duet was encored, but it was 
too fatiguing for the singers to repeat. In the characteristic 
barcarole which Pietro sings during the bacchanalian orgie of the 
fifth act M. Massol was equally happy, and late as it came in the 
opera, elicited the warmest marks of approval. We have sel- 
dom witnessed a more hearty and unanimous reception than that 
accorded to M. Massol, or a success more thoroughly desreved. 

Mario’s Masaniello was a dramatic master-piece. In the 
first scene, where, as the simple fisherman, he sings the joyous 
barcarole, resents oppression, and yearns for freedom, nothing 
could be more truthful and unstudied than his acting ; not less 
great was he in the market-scene, when in defence of bis sister 
he spurns the authority of the Austrian, and incites his fellows 
to revolt; as he seized the battle-axe and rushed, at the head 
of his companions, to the assault, his appearance and deport- 
ment were singularly striking and picturesque; again, when 
invested with the insignia of royalty, he receives the homage 
of the admiring populace, on horseback, riding in triumph 
through the dividing crowd, nothing could be more imposing 
and dignified than his demeanor. But the master-strokes of 
his performance—and these were worthy any actor, no matter 
how he may be called—were in the fourth act, when he gal- 
lantly defends Alphonso and Elvira, the seducer and the rival 
of the unfortunate Fenella, from the fury of Pietro and his 
companions, thirsting for aristocratic blood; and in the fifth 
and last act, wherein his madness, the complex effects of the 
poison, his ultimate recovery of reason, and his desperate rush 
to the newly-awakened battle, were acted with a power, an 
energy, and a characteristic grandeur that defy description. 
Such a picture was perhaps never before seen upon the stage 
as Mario, when he first comes on, in the last act, with dis- 
hevelled hair and tattered garments, his reason wandering 
under the dire effects of the poison administered by the trea- 
cherous Pietro. Although not in his best voice all the 





evening, Mario’s singing throughout the opera was perfection. | Dorus Gras took the principal solos. 


The barcarole in the second act, which he transposed to A (a 
note higher than the original key ),"was rendered with admirable 
vigor; and the lovely air, while Fenella is sleeping, brought 
out all his exquisite sweetness of voice, with the graces of style 
and finished manner of phrasing for which he is incomparable. 
Altogether we are mistaken if Masaniello will not eventually 
be considered Mario’s most admirable performance. 

The character of Alphonso, not a grateful one, was carefully 
played and sung by Luigi Mei, and Madame Bellini and Sig. 
G. Rommi (a barytone) gave due interest to the small but by 
no means musically-unimportant parts of Emma and Borella. 

No words can render justice to the efforts of the splendid 
hand and chorus, which Mr. Costa’s admirable training, aided 
by their own collective and individual talent, has brought to 
such a state of perfection. The overture was encored witha 
tumult of applause and cheers, which began in the middle of 
the coda. The prayer in the market scene, which is unac- 
companied, received a similar honor. It was the finest spe- 
cimen of choral singing ever heard upon the stage; the 
pianissimo at the end was exquisite, and the unswerving 
intonation and wonderful maintenance of pitch, antil the last 
note of the prayer (without any orchestral assistance), was 
quite marvellous. 

As a spectacle, we have seen nothing to approach Masa- 
niello, as given by the Royal Italian Opera company. The 
extraordinary number of supernumeraries, the characteristic 
and admirable variety of the grouping (for which the clever 
and zealous Mr. Harris is, we believe, responsible), the pic- 
turesque trutlifulness and effective contrast of the costumes of 
the nobles, soldiers, fishermen, dancers, market-people, &c., 
gave an effect to the revolutionary scene in the market-place 
which we never saw surpassed in excitement and magnificence. 
Of the other scenes—the triumph of Masaniello, the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, &c., &c., equally grand and picturesque, 
we must defer speaking until next week, when we shall 
devote another and a more carefully considered article to 
Masaniello. For Mr. Grieve’s beautiful scenery, also, for the 
present, one word of strong admiration must suffice. 

The arrangement of the three dances—the Guaracha, Bolero, 
and Tarantella—were excellent, and reflected the greatest credit 
on the taste and skill of Signor Casati, the ballet-master. In 
the first, the beautiful Madame Casati (or, as she is styled in 
the bills, Mdlle. Wathier) danced the pas seuls with exceeding 
grace and activity. In the two last, M. Alexandre (his first 
appearance) and little Louise Taglioni (who will be recollected 
as having been one of the originals in Perrot’s famous Pas 
des Déesses at Her Majesty’s Theatre, three years ago), were 
the principals. The tarantella was executed by these artists 
with such inimitable spirit, and the corps de ballet so efficiently 
sustained them, so animated and characteristic was the stage 
effect, and so irresistible the music cf Auber (vigorously 
dashed off by the band, under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, leader of the ballet), that the audience were completely 
carried away, and demanded its repetition with one voice. 

The opera was enthusiastically received. The fall of the 
curtain after each act was followed by repeated bursts of 
applause, and all the principal artists appeared before the foot- 
lights at the end. 

Mr. Costa, to whose talent, influence, and perseverance so 
much of the success of the opera was mainly due, was enthu- 
siastically cheered on his appearance in the orchestra, and 
ought to have appeared before the curtain at the end, since 
his name was pronounced repeatedly by the entire audience. 

The national anthem was sung after the opera, Mdme. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tur first for the year 1849 took place on Monday night- 
The audience was brilliant and numerous. The subscription 
looks well, and a highly prosperous season may be anticipated. 
The following was the programme :—, 


PART I, 


Sinfonia Eroica ° . : ° Beethoven. 
Aria—Miss M. Williams—‘ Ah! rendimi quel core,” 
—(Mitrane) : . F > . F. Rossi, 1686. 
Concerto—Violin—M. Sainton—(In D Minor, No.9) = Spohr. 
Terzetto—" Giovinetto Cavalier” — with accompani- 
ments for harp, violin, clarionet, corno Inglese, horn, 
violoncello, and double bass—(J/ Crociato in Egitto) 
Overture—“ Oberon” ‘ ; : e 


Meyerbeer. 
Weber. 


PART Il. 


The Lyrics of Racine’s “‘ Athalie’—the principal voice 
parts by Miss Williams, Mrs. Noble, and Miss M. 
Williams . ° ‘ A « Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


“The directors,” says the Morning Post, “have evinced 
great judgment in producing thus early the fine work of 
Mendelssohn. It proves incontestably their determination to 
afford to the subscribers an opportunity of hearing all that is 
worthy of the society ; it shows their conviction that the true 
claims of the Philharmonic to musical pre-eminence and patro- 
nage must be based upon the instant production of new works 
by authors whose previous essays denote their possession of 
qualities to ensure, if not admiration, at least respect.” 

From the same article, one of the most able that ever ap- 

eared in the columns of the public press, we extract the fol- 
lowing apostrophe to Beethoven’s Eroica symphony, which 
is written with an entire appreciation and a most acute com- 
prehension of the finfinite beauties of that magnificent inspi- 
ration :— 

“The Sinfonia Eroica is the first of Beethoven’s great 
orchestral works, in which his individuality of style is manifest. 
In the’symphony in C, we discover only ideas which might have 
been Haydn’s, it may be, modified with the greater refinement and 
the greater passion of Mozart; in the symphony in D, albeit a 
masterpiece that could but aggrandise the greatness even of him 
whose manner and whose management are to be traced throughout 
it, we find a prototype of the music of Mozart—not the likeness 
of any one or other phrase to a particular precedent, but the 
general identity of the train of thought as expressed in the ideas 
and in the conduct of their development with that shown in the 
works of its great original ; in these two early symphonies the 
leviathan of the orchestra proves that his age was the mould in 
which his mind was formed ; but in the Erovca he casts aside the 
associations that, while they in no degree trammelled it, were 
evidently the models of his genius, and, in becoming for the first 
time himself, becomes greater than in all his earlier compositions— 
not to raise a question as to the excellence of his predecessors and 
his compeers, since it is by all admitted that originality 
and individuality are essentially characteristics of genius, 
It may well be supposed that in this, the first great 
assertion of his originality, Beethoven resolved in proving his 
hitherto undeveloped powers to show its greatness, for the Eroica 
is the richest in invention and the most successful in elaboration of 
all the great emanations of his genius, Without depreciating the 
wondrous beauty of his other works, it must be said that the most 
candid analysis of them fails to trace in any of them so continuous, 
and, as it seems, ceaseless a flow of ideas, or the same peculiarly 
felicitous application of contrapuntal resources as are to be observed 
in this symphony. Let us not be misunderstood in this opinion to 
imply a preference for this symphony over all or any of the others 
by the same composer ; we feel that in some of them there are 
equally if not more beautiful subjects—in some of them, equally if 
not more grand effects ; we feel that cach has its own peculiar 





merit, its own peculiar charm; but we feel that the merit, the 
charm, of the Ervica is in the almost countless multiplicity of its 
subjects, in the natural spontaneity with which each grows out of 
another, and in the inspiration, rather than ingenuity, evidenced in 
the beauty, the variety, and the strictness of the counterpoints that 
are built one upon another v@th a fluency and a consequent interest 
that, if rivalled by other composers, has never been surpassed. 

The first movement is especially remarkable for its infinity of 
ideas ; the first part of it is longer than the same portion of any 
similar work, and yet from its incessant, its ever-growing interest, 
we notice not its length in performance, but only the exquisite 
beauty of the thoughts it comprises. There is not in the whole 
range of music an instance of such united variety and oe arb 
nor is there any instance of a conclusion being so frequently 
deferred by the introduction of new thoughts, and always without 
the least evidence of effort or needless protraction. We feel, 
while listening to it, that the ideas must have rushed upon the 
author with irresistible rapidity, and yet, upon examination, that 
the most artful skill must have been exercised in their conduct and 
management. 

In the second part—after a succession of the most admirable, 
because equally ingenious and effective, elaborations of the subjects 
given out in the first part—the attention is wonderfully relieved, 
and the interest freshly excited by an entirely new episode, which 
appears first in the key of E minor, then in A minor, and again— 
after some further working of the principal elements of the move- 
ments, which are shown to be inexhaustible—in E flat minor; the 
return to the original subject and original key, with the extraordi- 
nary anticipation of both, in the phrase for the horn, is perfectly 
surprising in originality aud power. The progression through the 
keys of F and D flat forms a masterly and judicious further deve- 
lopment of the subject, and the coda presents, no less than any 
other portion of the movement, an illustration of the boundless 
resources which the composer opened upon his obviously favourite 
work. 

The slow movement (the March for the obsequies of a hero) has 
a beauty entirely its own, and is no less to be prized for the great- 
ness than the individuality of its excellence. As a whole, it is cer- 
tainly the most pathetic piece of music extant. The solemn dig 
nity, the mighty grief, that pervades this movement, is paralleled 
only by the most powerful productions of the greatest tragic 
writers. The poignant passion of the principal subject—the 
breadth and dignity expressed in the episode, and further carried 
out in the fugue—the elaborate modification and development of 
the first subject, and the lovely episode near the termination, com- 
bine to prove no less the greatness of the author’s mind than the 
completeness of his art. The concluding bars, in which the subject 
is given in fragments, strikingly denote the last tremulous sobbings 
of a broken heart. ; 

The change of feeling wrought upon us by the scherzo is quite 
magical ; wholly as it is opposed in every characteristic to the pre- 
ceding movement, it is perhaps the only thing in all music that 
could possibly succeed it without monotony, or what would be ever 
worse, harshness and impropriety. It is the first of a series of 
movements which, as Beethoven entirely originated, so, although 
they have been frequently imitated with more or less success, he 
made in every respect his own. The previously conventional 
minuet and trio may be regarded as forming an epitome of the plan 
eo greatly extended and so fully developed in the scherzo of this 
composer, the character of which is unlike anything by which it 
had been preceded. In none of his works has Beethoven given 
us a better or more enduring specimen of the movement he origi- 
nated than the one in this symphony, throughout which we 
find evidence of his resolve to indicate all the power of his new, 
his own style, in this its first complete manifestation. 

The last movement is one of singular form, and of no less singular 


excellence ; it is the one in the whole symphony upon which evi- 


dently the greatest pains have been spent, and it has the greatest 
merit for a work of elaboration—the labour being wholly concealed 
in the beauties. Critically considered, this movement is not a 
theme with variations, but what those familiar with the studied 
forms of the strict school would better understand by a “ Passa- 
caglia”—a series of counterpoints constructed on the same subject, 
which, throughout the composition, is not once out of sight. The 
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variety of these counterpoints is as endless as their beauty is infinite- 
One proof exists of the intention of Beethoven to disclose in this 
movement everything that should display the utmost and the whole 
of his control over the elements of his art—viz. : a sonata for the 
pianoforte, which constitutes a model for a design of the whole move- 
ment, ‘This shows us that, being pleaged with a great work, though 
not satisfied with its greatness, and feeling that its beauties might 
be further developed and its contrivances more elaborated in the 
wider field of orchestral combination, he chose to use it as the ma- 
terial from which to construct the concluding movement of this 
noble and inspiring symphony, rather than hazard the success of a 
new invention. The Sinfonia Eroica is a glory to the art it illus. 
trates, and a universal honour to the poet-musician who created it. 

The performance of this magnificent work was admirable in 
every respect, and the several points were delivered with a vigour 
and delicacy perfectly marvellous. The scherzo was charmingly 
played, and proved the perfect command which Mr. Costa has 
obtained over the means placed at his disposal. Each movement 
was thoroughly appreciated, although none was redemanded, 


But we have not yet done with this admirable criticism, an 
honour to the paper in whose columns it appears. Another 
great work is analysed, and analysed with no less force and 
judgment, with no less keen perception and glowing enthu- 
siasm—the lyrics of Racine’s Athalie, set to music by Men- 
delssohn. We insert the whole of it, hoping the Morning Post 
will pardon us for appropriating so large a portion of its 
musical criticism :— 


The Athaliah (or, as the translator of the text renders the title, 
we think erroneously, Athalie) of Mendelssohn is a work of three- 
fold interest ; firstly, on account of the composer, whose lamented 
death has given a stimulus even to the general appreciation of his 
genius, in which no composer who ever wrote was during his life- 
time more fortunate ; secondly, on account of its own merits, upon 
the peculiar excellence of which it is now our pleasing task to 
comment ; and lastly, on account of the comparison which naturally 
suggests itself between this work and the Athaliah of Handel, the 
text of which is also modelled upon the tragedy of Racine, the 
music of Mendelssohn being more strictly a lyrical illustration. As 
this last consideration of the subject would involve the analysis of 
another larger and no less elaborate work, which would be out of 
place on the present occasion, we must defer it until some time 
when our readers, becoming more familiar with the composition of 
Mendelssohn, will be better able to follow us through any observa- 
tions we may offer on the different treatment of the same subject by 
two musicians of kindred genius. 

Of the death of Mendelssohn too much must still be felt for it to 
be needed that anything should now be said: his death was the 
sunset which shows the departing orb in its fullest glory, while its 
warmth having penetrated the hearts of men, they still glow with 
the genial nourishment of its suffusion. It remains, then, but for tbe 
present to speak of the work before us—to describe its origin 
and its plan, and to remark upon its beauties. 

The music of Athaliah was written for the occasion of a com- 
hed performance of Racine’s play, by the command of the King of 
Prussia, and was finished during Mendelssohn's sojourn in London, 
in the spring and summer of the year 1814. [t consists of an 
overture and seven pieces of incidental music, which comprise 
choruses, interspersed with solo parts for three female voices, a 
march, and some accompanied dialogue, a description of writing 
of which, in his Antigone, Mendelssohn has given such eminently 
successful examples. Its general character is that of lofty grandeur 
and devotional fervor, but it abounds with passages, wherever in 
the text the occasional prevalence of human over-religious feeling 
admits of such expression, full of that intense passion in the. 
embodiment of which Mendelssohn has so often shown himself the 
true alchymist of music, moulding the simple elements wherewith 
he works into that which is most justly prized in natare—the pure 
outpourings of the feeling heart. e object, however, to one 
important feature, as irrelevant to the subject, and as an inappro- 
priate application of an idea which, although it may open a field 
for the exercise of musicianly skill, and however it may be in 
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other situations aptly illustrative of a poetical reading of the text, 
is in this instance, we think, wholly out of place. This is, the 
introduction of chorales, one of which forms the most important 
subject of the overture, and is afterwards employed in one of the 
choruses, and another is made the basis of one of the principal 
movements in the work. 

The chorale is aspecies of composition that musical historians 
ascribe to the invention of Luther, and whether or not such account 
of its origin be correct, being always associated with his name, 
it cannot be separated from his idea, and from that of the particular 
form of religious worship founded by him, and to the purposes of 
which he applied it. Thus considered, the introduction of chorales 
in St. Paul, where the object is to illustrate the simple worship of the 
first Christians the purity of which Luther professed in all respecis 
to emulate, gives with their solemnity a more vivid truthfulness to 
the work, So again in the Lobyesang, where; no dramatic feeling 
is to be portrayed, and where the sentiment expressed may be sup- 
posed to be that of the composer, and, in so far as they sympathise 
with him, of his audience, the introduction of the chorale, from the 
very associations we have described, gives a peculiar character of 
devotion. Another instance of the appropriate appeal to those feel- 
ing which is called forth by the allusions connected with the 
chorale, occurs in Elijah, where, in the consecration of that pro- 
phet, reference is made to the advent of the Messiah as the coming 
of the new Likas ; but, however pertinent to these situations, it is 
on that account so much the more out of place to apply the same 
idea to the representation of the sacred rizhts of the Jewish faith. 
These ancient chorales have been frequently employed as the 
themes of a species of musical exercise, forming the canio fermo 
upon which to construct the most elaborate counterpoints, 
and in the composition of such pieces, more than any 
one, the great Sebastian Bach especially excelled, Emulating 
this classical original, Mendelssohn has, in like manner, em. 
ployed Lutheran chorales in his overture to St, Paul, and in 
the opening chorus of the second act of the same work, in each of 
which instances, his genius no less than his learning is made 
manifest. With still greater success has he employed this treat- 
ment in the first instrumental movement of the Lobgesang, and 
upon a similar construction, modelled some of the movements 
of his six organ sonatas, which last are indeed rather to be 
regarded as efforts of skill than vehicles of musical expression. 
Too much carried away, as it would seem, by his continued success 
in this form of composition, he has, we think, introduced it m some 
of his instrumental chamber compositions, which, as secular works, 
cannot be supposed to have anything in common with the sacred 
feeling that these simple themes always convey ; and we hold it 
still more at variance with this feeling to have introduced them in 
the present work, where, as a matter of dramatic propriety no less 
than of religious truth, we believe them to be entirely misplaced, 
All that is here said is without reference to the skill displayed in the 
treatment of these subjects, or to the effect which they produee, but 
only to the fiiness of their introduction. 

The overture to Athaliah is one of the greatest orchestral com- 
positions that Mendelssoin has given to the world. It is very 
similar ia plan, and not unlike in character, to the first instrumental 
movement of the Lobgesang. The introduction opens with a 
chorale, afterwards treated with great contrapuntal ingenuity as a 
counter-subject to the more exciting theme of the subsequent 
allegro ; this is followed by a melody of the most exquisite 
beauty, allotted chiefly to wind instruments, with accompaniment of 
harps, which also appears again in the principal movement, of which 
it forms the second subject. ‘This is interrupted by a burst of 
trumpets, introducing the allegro—an agitated movement of great 
passion, that abounds in all those beauties peculiar to its author, 
throughout which the most important and effective use is made of 
a very original passage of quayers that first leads to the chief sub- 
ject, and is subsequently employed as a double counterpoint with 
the chorale before noticed. An extension of this passage, which 
finally leads to the key of D major (the whole movement having 
been in the minor of this tonic), is wonderfully effective, and the 
manner in which a fragment of the chorale is worked against it, 1n 
answers from side to side of the different choirs of instruments, 
gradually rising by semitones at each successive response, 18 very 
masterly. ‘Tne coda consists of a repetition of the introduction, but 
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now in the keyof D instead of that of F in which the overture opens, 
and instrumented with the utmost power of the orchestra, instead of 
the quiet manner in which it is first heard. At the conclusion there 
is a most prodigious effect produced by the employment of a long 
tonic pedal, upon which, after a grand and imposing progression of 
harmonies, the protraction of the dominant chord for many bars 
completes an excitement that can scarcely be aroused by anything 
else in the entire range of art. There is a singularity in the com- 
mencement and the conclusion of this overture being in different 
keys ; but the obvious design is to give increased brilliancy and 
power to the repetition of the subjects, which in the same tonic, 
with however modified instrumentation, could not have been ob- 
tained. 

The first chorus, which occurs at the end of the first act of the 
tragedy, is entirely of praise ; it has a general air of grandeur, but 
is not equal in interest to any other piece throughout the work. It 
is of considerable length, comprising several movements, in which 
the chorus and the solo voices ure successively alternated, the best 
and most effective of which is the al/egro commencing on the words, 
“ Holy, holy, ever blessed law.” 

The next piece is of far higher merit, presenting some of the 
greatest beauties of the whole work. It opens with a choral reci- 
tative which tells in admiration the hope and the suffering of the 
inspired child. ‘This leads to a duet and a chorus, “ Ever blessed 
child,” which is one of the loveliest movements that Mendelssohn 
ever produced, It is an incessantly flowing melody in 6-8 time, 
not unlike in character to the chorus ‘ How lovely are the mes- 
sengers,” in St, Paul, but more varied in effect, from the mixture 
of the solo voices with the chorus. There is a movement of great 
power and irresistible excitement, “ How long, how long, O Lord 2” 
in which an appeal is made to Heaven to release the faithful from 
the yoke of the oppressor, which leads to a chorale, «They, Lord, 
who scoff at Thee!” given at first with all the voicesin unison, with 
harmony sustained by the wind instruments against the accompani- 
ment in quavers of all the violins and basses also in unison, until the 
words, ‘* The just alone shall bow,” when it is continued in full 
harmony by the whole of the voices and orchestra, giving great 
solemnity to the change in the character of the sentiment. A very 
ingenious movement follows, in which the soprano solo has an 
expressive cantabile of varied measure, with a syncopated accompa- 
niment of wind instruments, through which the subject of the 
previous chorale is successively sung by the several parts of the 
chorus. Our present impression is that this piece is the finest in 
the Athaliah ; but it requires amore familiar acquaintance with the 
whole than we have yet had opportunity to obtain to enable us to 
give an unqualified judgment on the relative merits of tne different 
ares of a composition of such magnitude: it is certainly the 

ongest and the most varied, and we think the completest of all the 
pieces in this great work, and it contains passages of the greatest 
beauty, of the greatest grandeur, and of the greatest ingenuity. 

We next come to what is unquestionably the most dramatic 
portion of Athaliah. This opens with a short hymn in massive 
harmony of eight parts, accompanied by barps, the effect of which 
is extremely solemn and imposing; then follows a seene of speak- 
ing, accompanied by the orchestra, which is eminently beautiful, 
but which, however we must regret not having heard it, was neces- 
sarily omitted on the present occasion, as insusceptible of per- 
formance at a concert. This is followed by a plaintive chorus in 
C minor, in which Salomith and her companions express their 
anxiety for their impending fate, which leads to an agitato move- 
ment, depicting the increasing alarm of the women, opposed to the 
enthusiastic zeal of the Levites, who, being warned by Joad that 
the hour of their enfranchisement has arrived, arm themselves with 
eagerness for the expected contest. On their departure, the move. 
ment subsides into the plaintive strain which preceded it, and the 
solo voice, by rekindling the faith of the sufferers, awakens their 
poets and this leads to a ério for female voices in E flat, “ Hearts 
feel that love thee,” which is a movement of exquisite beauty, and 
should never fail to produce a powerful effect upon an audience. 
The occasional accompaniment of the female chorus greatly 
heightens this effect, and completes what will always be considered 
by many hearers as the gem of the work. 

,_ “ The War March of the Levites” next follows, a truly inspir- 
ing composition, instinct with all that grandetr and dignity which 





the solemnity of the situation demands. Itis in F, and opens 
with massive stateliness, contrasted by a trio in D minor, the 
character of which is more impetuous and impulsive. Another 
trio in B flat forms a yet more powerful contrast ne its charmingly 
flowing melody and exquisite instrumentation. e have then a 
return to the march, then a repetition of the trio, this timeSin the 
original key of F, with thethew feature of an incessantly moving 
bass, and instrumented with the full strength of the orchestra ; 
and, finally, a coda, in which a portion of the mareh is given on a 
tonic pedal, a great stroke of musicianship, most effectively intro- 
duced, 

The next piece opens with a female chorus, exciting the sons of 
Aaron to arm for the conflict with the army of the Baalites, 
interspersed with the animated responses of the male chorus, 
expressing their resolution to vindicate the true cause. This is a 
movement of great power and much originality, in which the 
voices are admirably supported, and at the same time ingeniously 
contrasted by the accompaniment dying away as the warriors 
depart ; it leads into a long movement, in which the solo voices 
are alternated and sometimes blended with the female chorus. 
This is characterised by the introduction of the chorale from the 
overture, at the words ‘ Where are the shafts thou employest ?” 
here given with a wholly different treatment to any with which it 
has previously appeared, It is very effectively contrasted with a 
strain of great beauty, occurring from time to time in various keys, 
and always returning to the chorale, which forms the principal 
subject of the movement, in the same key, F major. An effective 
surprise is produced by the unexpected introduction of the Tyrian 
army in strife with the Levites, and the movement concludes with 
frarments of. the chorale, as the women retire to watch the event. 

The last piece is a short chorus to the same words, and formed 
on the same subject that opens the first vocal piece iv the tragedy, 
with a new coda, which completes, with appropriate grandeur, a 
work that abounds in beauties and never fails in interest, We 
cannot but notice a passage near the end, where the extreme parts 
proceed by contrary motion with a separate harmony of the whole 
orchestra to every note, by means of which a most extraordinary 
effect of breadth is produced, forming an instance of accumulated 
power that has never been surpassed. ; 

As a whole, from our present acquaintance with it, we are hardly 
disposed to class the music of Athaliah as one of the greatest 
works of its author, though there can be no doubt that it is one 
eminently worthy of him*and of his great reputation ; Mendelssohn 
may have written better, but no one but himself could have 
written this ; and we say with confidence, that there are things in the 
Athaliah which even he himself has never surpassed. It is impos- 
sible, perhaps, to do entire justice to its merits in any opinion that 
may be furmedjwithout witnessing its performance in the manner in 
which it was intended to be given—namely, with all the necessary 
adjuncts of scenic effect and dramatic action that its appropriate 
situations in the tragedy require: but there is quite enongh of 
musical merit in the work, independently of its dramatic interest, 
always to delight the amateur in a concert, and to astonish the 
student at every repeated examination of the score. The over- 
ture, the march, the second long piece, and the scene commencing 
with the hymn in E flat, and terminating with the female trio, are 
the portions which have left on us the strongest impression ; but 
we hope for many repeated opportunities to hear the whole, assured, 
by what we already feel, that our admiration cannot but increase 
with our knowledge. 

The work was very finely performed; but it is with shame we 
state that it was received with great coolness. 


The coolness is explained by the critic himself, in the 
remarks which immediately anticipate the last. paragraph. 
Mendelssohn did not intend the music of Athaliah for a con- 
cert-room, but for the stage, and never would have consented 
to its performance in the former, without the whole poem 
being read, and the recitatives and descriptive musie which 
connect the choruses and vocal solo and concerted pieces 
together, znd make the whole consistent, clear, and intelligible. 
We hear that the Philharmonic Society intends repeating this 
music at the next concert. Let us hope, if this be true, that 
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our hint may be taken. Why not devote a whole concert to 
it? The Queen would be content, Prince Albert pleased, and 
the subscribers delighted. Such a work is surely worthy such 
an honour, and the one great name of MenpEtssoun would 
make any programme attractive. 

We have little space for the rest of the concert. Miss 
Martha Williams sang the fine air of Rossi admirably; the 
pretty terzetto of Meyerbeer, which loses much of its character 
away from the stage, would have gone better for more careful 
rehearsal; the overture to Oberon was finely played, but not 
encored; and M. Sainton in the concerto of Spohr, a work 
which had we room we should like to speak of more at large, 
by his magnificent tone, manly expression, and brilliant and 
energetic execution, again gave proof of his title to rank 
among the first of living violinists. 

Mr. Costa was loudly applauded on entering the orchestra, 
a compliment due to his great talent and incessant and untiring 
exertions. The concert pleased generally, but was a great 
deal too long. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PH@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 








CHAP, III. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


I. Tue second division of the second portion of this section 
(a), which treats of the succeeding and later style of the 
Egyptians, has for its subjects, like the preceding division, in 
the first place, the drawing of the nude figure; and, in the 
second place, the clothing of the figures. Both may be seen 
in two figures of basalt, in the Campidoglio; while all that 
relates to the latter may be seen ina figure in the Villa 
Albani, made of the same stone. In this, however, the head, 
arms, and legs, are not old. 

The face of one of the first figures appears somewhat to 
deviate from the ordinary Egyptian form, excepting the 
mouth, which is drawn upwards, and the chin, which is too 
short. These are both characteristics of the older Egyptian 
heads. The eyes are hollowed out, and seem anciently to 
have been inlaid with another material. The face of the other 
statue approaches still nearer to the Greek form, but the 
entire figure is badly drawn, and disproportionately short. 
The hands are more graceful than in the oldest Egyptian 
figures ; while the feet are formed as in these, excepting that 
they are turned somewhat outwards. The position and the 
action, both of the first and the third figure in the Villa Albani, 
are perfectly like those of the earliest Egyptian works ; for both 
of them have arms perpendicularly hanging down, which, with 
the exception of the opening bored through the first one, lie 
perfectly close to the side, while their backs are against an 
angular pillar, like those of all the oldest Egyptian figures (0). 
In the second statue the arms are more free, but are not de- 
tached from the body, and in one of the hands there is a horn 
of plenty, with fruit. The back of this figure does not rest 
against a pillar. 

Il. These figures are by Egyptian masters, but were made 
under the dominion of the Greeks, who introduced their gods, 
and therefore their art also, into Egypt, while, in return, they 
adopted Egyptian customs. For, as the Egyptians, in the 
time of Plato,—that is to say, at the time when they gradually 
withdrew from Persian dominion,—caused statues to be made, 








as is shewn by the information already given,* their art must 
also have been practised by their own masters under the Pto- 
lemies ; and this supposition is rendered more probable by the 
continued observance of their religious worship. The figures 
in this last style are also distinguished by the absence of hiero- 
glyphics, which are usually carved on the oldest Egyptian 
figures, partly on the base, partly on the pillar against which 
they stand (c). However, the style only is the characteristic 
here, not the hieroglyphics; for, although these are not to be 
found in any imitation of Egyptian figures,—of which I shall 
speak in the next division,—there are, on the other hand, 
Egyptian works of undoubted antiquity without the least in- 
dication of such signs. Among them are two obelisks, one 
before St. Peter’s, and the other by S. Maria Maggiore; and 
Pliny makes the same remark of two others (d). Onthelions 
at the entrance of the Campidoglio there are no hieroglyphics ; 
neither are there any on the Osiris in the Barberini palace, 
already mentioned ; and I could cite other works and figures 
of the kind (e). 

IIT, With respect to the dress, there may be observed, in 
all te three female figures I have mentioned, an under 
garment, a gown, and a cloak. This is probably not contrary 
to the testimony of Herodotus, who says that the Egyptian 
women have only one garment; for this is probably to be un- 
derstood of the gown, or upper garment (f) In the two 
statues in the Campidoglio, the lower garment is laid in small 
folds, and hangs in front down to the toes, and behind down 
to the base. In the third statue—viz., that in the Villa 
Albani—it is not to be seen, because the old legs are wanting. 
This lower garment, which, by the number of little folds in 
which it is laid, seems to be of linen, not only covered the 
breast up to the neck, but also the whole body down to the 
feet, and had short sleeves, which only reach the middle of the 
upper part of the arm. On the breasts of the third statue 
this dress forms very small imperceptible folds, which proceed 
lightly from the nipple in every direction, as I have already 
remarked. 

IV. The gowns in the first and third statue are very simi- 
lar to each other, and lie close to the flesh, with the exception 
of some very flat folds, which are drawn upwards. In all the 
three statues this reaches only to the waist, where it is drawn 
up and sustained by the cloak. 

V. The cloak is drawn over both the shoulders by two of 
its corners, by which it is attached to the gown below the 
breast. The other corners hang down from the breast, below 
the tie, just in the same manner as the gown is attached to 
the ends of the cloak in the beautiful Isis in the Capitoline 
Museum, and in a larger Isis in the Barberini palace, both 
of which are of marble, and of Greek work. The gown is 
thus drawn up, and the small folds, which fall upon the thighs 
and legs, also have an upward direction, and a single straight 
fold hangs down from the bosom to the feet, between the 
legs. 

VI. In the third statue in the Villa Albani there is a small 
difference. Only one of the corners of the cloak passes over 
the shoulders, while the other is taken up under the left 
breast, and both corners are then fastened to the gown, be- 
tween the breasts. Farther than this the cloak is not visible, 
and where it should hang down it is covered by the pillar, 
against which both this statue and the first of the three are 
placed. In the second the back is free and without a pillar, 
the cloak being fastened round the abdomen. The dress of 
the two Greek figures of Isis already mentioned is adorned 





* Book II., chap. II., Sec. 10. 
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with fringe, like the cloaks in the statues of captive kings, to 
denote, it would seem, a goddess whose worship has come 
from a foreign country. A garment of this sort was called 
Gausapum, and was shaggy. When it was introduced into 
Rome the women wore it in the winter (9). 

VII. When, after making this observation, I examined all 
the figures of Isis with reference to dress, I remarked that they 
all, without exception, wore the cloak in the same manner, 
and that this costume is a characteristic of this goddess. By 
means of it I was able to recognise an Isis in the trunk of a 
colossal statue, which stands in the Venetian palace at Rome, 
and which is called by the Romans Donna Lucrezia. We 


have another Isis in a beautiful bronze figure, a palm high, in 
the Herculanean Museum, as well as in two or three smaller 
figures of this goddess, which, like the two or three smaller 
figures of this goddess in the same place, have the attributes 
of Fortuna. 





Se.ect VariorumM NorEs. 


(a) The division of subject which Winckelmann employs here, may, at 
first, embarrass the reader, from the circumstance that it is not parallel 
with the division of the book into chapters. It will be as well for him 
to refer back to the first section of the first chapter, and the first section 
of the second chapter.—Translator. 

(b) The circumstance that the Egyptian figures are always represented 
in a stiff position, and with arms hanging down to the side, is deduced 
by Pauw from the habit of imitating mummies and dead bodies.—Amo- 
retti, 

But we think that the reasons which he gives are worthless.— Meyer. 

(c) When the author wrote this passage, he had not observed that the 
two basalt statues of Isis in the Capitoline Museum, of which he had 
already spoken, have hieroglyphics actually engraven, both on the base, 
and on the pillar against which they stand. Afterwards he made himself 


acquainted with this point, and in his precursory treatise to the ‘‘ Monu- }, 


ments,’’ mentioned the hieroglyphics on these statues; he seems, 
therefore, to have altered his opinion as to the time when this sort of 
inscription fell into disuse. For in the passage to which we allude, he 
argues both against Pater Kircher, who maintains that the use and 
knowledge of hieroglyphics was lost in Egypt from the time of Cambyses’ 
conquest, and against other anonymous authors, who suppose that this 
alteration took place at the commencement of Greek dominion over 
Egypt, and deems it probable that the knowledge and use of hieroglyphics 
was still in existence at that time, but gradually, as the religion and my- 
thology of the Greeks spread more and more in Egypt, began to decline, 
and was at last completely lost. When tested by more recent discoveries, 
this opinion is not only still tenable, but even gains new confirmation.— 
Meyer, after Fea. 

(d) The two obelisks, 48 cubits high, mentioned by Pliny, of which 
one had been set up by Smarres and the other by Kraphius, adorned 
the Mausoleum of Augustus. One of these is the obelisk of St. Maria 
Maggiore, the other was found while laying the foundation of St. Rocco’s 
Church, and now stands in the space before the Quirinal Palace, between 
the two Colossi. Mercati, in his treatise on obelisks, Orlandi, in his 
remarks on Nardini, and other learned men, are unanimously of opinion 
that the Emperor Claudius caused these obelisks to be brought to Rome, 
and set up inthis place. Pliny, on the other hand, who lived after 
Claudius, seems to speak of them as works which were still in Egypt at 
the time when he wrote.—Fea. 

(e) The obelisk from the Circus of Caius, which stands before St. 
Peter’s Church, and which was set up by the son of Sesostris, who did 
not render himself famous by his deeds, seems, from this very cause, to 
be without hieroglyphics; since we are informed by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, that the erection of these monuments was a privilege of those 
kings who had immortalized their names by their deeds.—Winkelmann. 

(f) The comparison and the distinction which Herodotus makes between 
the men and women, whien he says that the latter wore only one garment, 
and the former two, does not seem in favour of our author’s explanation. 
Moreover, it would be easy to bring forward old Egyptian monuments 
wherein female figures are represented, dressed in only one garment, 
The fact that the men wore two garments, is confirmed not only by Hero- 
dotus, but by the Bible.—Fea, 

’The two verses cited by Fea, are Gen. xxxix. 12, where Joseph leaves 
his garment in the hands of Potiphar’s wife; and Gen. xlv. 22, which 





‘is a8 follows :—“ To all of them he gave each man changes of raiment, 


but to Benjamin he gave 300 pieces of silver, and five changes of raiment.’ 
In neither of these verses is the fact that the Egyptian men wore two 
garments expressly mentioned. However, the way in which Joseph lost 
his garment, leads us to believe that it was a cloak, and it can hardly be 
imagined that he wore a cloak only. The second verse, which refers, not 
to the number of garments worn at a time, but to the number of changes, 
has so little to do with the matter, that I cannot help thinking that Fea 
must give the verse an interpretation different from that which we find 
in the English version.—Transiator. 

(g) We must distinguish the Gausapum, a shaggy, hairy, stuff, from 
the fringe (cirri, fimbriz, 6vecavot, xpoooot), which Lens does not seem 
to have done. The Gausapum was a thick garment, made for protection 
against the cold, and common among the northern people. According 
to Pliny, this garment was introduced into Rome in the time of his 
father. Fringe was a common ornament of dress, among both the bar- 
barians and the Greeks and Romans, as we may see by pictures and 
statues, and as is observed by Buonarotti.—Fea. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
CXXVI. 


Ou, why is there such force in bitterness, 

That if the smallest drop falls on the heart, 

Such venom to the soul it can impart, 
That not one healthy thought it may possess ? 
E’en the most lov’d then wear an alter’d dress, 

So that from the distorted forms we start ; 

We see in softest smiles a lurking dart, 
And feel the serpent in each fond caress. 
Surely a wonderous sympathy for ill 

Is nat’ral to the heart, that it can thrive 

From such small seed, and such wide branches throw. 
Is there no method in its root to kill 

The Upas-tree, but must it ever live, 

Spreading into an universe of woe? 





N. D. 





OUR DINNER TO :TOM MOORE. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


Ar seven o'clock the following evening we accordingly 
met, and having first chaunted, in full chorus, a festive melody 
of Anacreon, we sat down to the eatables as hungry as hawks, 
and determined to do full justice to the smoking viands. 

During the delivery of the foregoing oration,* the cloth 
had been removed, and the bagpipe-players dismissed to the 
kitchen and the maids. The glasses now sparkled on the 
board, and healths and toasts went round with rosy claret. 

* * * * * 


Bill Markwell then sang the following excellent original 
Latin song, which I transformed into English for him :— 


Il. 


Nunc bibamus o sodales, 
Vinum enim levigabit, 
Frontem curz, risus, sales 
Sobrius sermo nunquam habet ; 
Nunquam splendit mentis lumen, 
Nisi poculorum luce, 
Vincit orbem et acumen 
Baccho deo, Baccho duce. 


Ls 


Respue precepta care, 
Vetertim religiosa, 
Sapientis est amare, 
Remanet dum vite rosa; 
Funde, funde rosea vina, 
Bacchus, Eros nunc adesto, 
Aphrodite cum regina, 
Fruimus dum die festo. 





* What oration? Can it be possible that our correspondent was drunk, 


and forgot himself !—Ep. M. W. 
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III, 
Ferte citd huc rosarum’ 
Calathos, estatis dona, 
Cingat quisque violarum 
Pulchra tempora, corona ; 
Cantiliemus et ludamus 
Inter puellarum cztus. 
Vivimusque dum vivamus 
Quisque lepidus et Jetus. 


TRANSLATION. 
I. 


Now’s the hour, my jolly swipers, 

Let your cups with wine be crown’d! 
When we’re all as drunk as pipers, 

Wit, like sunshine, sparkles round. 
Hang your stupid sober fellows, 

What know they of joys divine? 
Alexander, stories tell us, 

Won the world by means of wine. 

Il. 

Spurn, my brothers, all those pages 

Writ by fools to conquer man; 
He’s, be sure, the best of sages, 

Who lives gaily while he can. 
Hip—hurrah !—if brimming glasses 

Tempt the gods to quit their sphere, 
Venus soon, with all her lasses, 

Bright and rosy, will be here. 

Ill. 

Bring me hither Spring’s young flowers, 

Wreath your temples round, my boys; 
Fill—fill up, for by the powers, 

This shall be a night of joys. 
Jesting—sporting—sweetly singing, 

Thus should mortals life employ ; 
Prudence always care is bringing,— 

Only wine can never cloy. 


Here we fell a drinking for several hours, At last— 
* * * * * 

The only way that I see to decide the dispute,” says Gold 
Spectacles, “is by a box, Croker and Moore are a very fair 
match.” 

The suggestion was loudly applauded. The men retired 
to equip themselves for the fight, and a noble ring was 
cleared in the centre of the dining-room. Scarcely had the 
preliminaries been arranged, when Croker and Moore entered, 
each accompanied by his respective backer and buttle-holder, 
The two combatants wore Belcher neckerchicfs, Mendoza 
shirts, and leather breeches. Croker’s colors were orange and 
blue; Moore’s green and white. When the champions were 
placed opposite to cach othex, they first shook hands, and 
then fixed themselves into fighting attitudes. After a little 
preliminary sparring, the set-to commenced in earnest, each 
evidently intent on giving his antagonist a bellyful. 


Round the sFirst. 


The fight began by a tremendous blow aimed by Croker at 
Moore’s right eye, which the latter dexterously warded off. 
It, however, came slap upon his nose, and set the claret flow- 
ing. Moore then gave Croker a hearty punch under the ribs, 
upon which both grappled, and after a hearty tussel came to 
the ground, Moore uppermost. Betting 4 to 1 on Moore. 


Round the Second. 
Croker rose a little chagrined. He rushed upon Moore 


like a wild cat, displaced half a dozen of his ivories, and 


clinging to him firmly, finally floored him by an awful hit in 
the chest. Betting equal. 





Round the Whird. 


A dig in the mouth made Croker stagger; but he recovered 
his footing soon, and again grappled Moore, This time, 
however, the latter determined to be victor. He therefore 
fought very shy for some time, and by this means took Croker 
completely off his guard. The latter seized the ‘‘ green and 
white” by the hair, and commenced a running cannonade of 
blows on his face, when Moore suddenly tripped up his heels, 
and Croker came to the ground on his poll with a frightful 
crash. Betting again in Moore’s favour, 7 to 3. 


Rounds fourth, filth, and’ Dixth. 


Hard hitting; Croker evidently an ugly customer. In the 
fourth round, Moore got another nasty fall; Croker dropping 
on him with all his weight. Five and six, Moore uppermost, 
and Croker’s gogglers both bunged up. 


Round the Seventh. 


A hearty punch in the chest tumbled Moore. In falling, 
however, he tripped up Croker, and the latter came down on 
his nose, which set the blood flowing furiously. Betting 5 to 2 
still on Moore. 


Round the Giahth. 


The men were with difficulty recovered to save time, Both 
seemed to have been well punished, and their belchers and 
shirts were saturated with sawdust and blood. Moore licked 
about wildly right and left, and finally floored the ‘ orange 
and blue” by ahit on the throat. Betting begins to turn about, 


4 to 1 on Croker. 
Mound the Ninth. 
Same as Round 2. Moore beginning to flag. Very weak. 


Round the Tenth and Clebenth. 


Croker carried all before him. Moore completely trounced. 
He made a grand effort at success, and aimed a heavy thump 
just above Croker’s belly-band; but the ‘torange and blue” 
adroitly caught it, turned it back on Tom himself, and again 
tapped the claret. Moore then bounced in on Croker, and 
caught him by the throat. Both men down. Betting 6 to'5 


on Croker. 
Round the Thelfth. 


The champions rose slowly and feebly, The game was 
evidently all up with Tom; but he boxe his diseomfiture like 
a Christian boxer, and smiled faintly. Croker looked as grim 
as a bull-dog. Letting 10 to 2 in the latter's favour. 

Nothing but the greatest enthusiasm kept them up this 
round, ‘Their features presented an appalling spectacle, 
Croker’s eyes were nearly knocked out of his head, and were 
swelled like pomegranates, There was a deep gash, also, 
across his proboscis, and his shirt’ was hanging about him in 
rags. Moore’s right goggle was bunged up, and his forehead 
was cut right through. His front teeth had disappeared down 
his throat, and his leather breeches were stained with gore. 
Nevertheless, the men set-to heartily enough ; but in a little 
time it was evident that Dublin must yield, and Tom Croker 
he elected ‘Tom Cribb of Cork. The first blow Moore parried 
off very well with his left arm, while he dashed into Croker 
with his right fist firmly clenched. This hit was a regular 
smasher, and came upon the bridge of our Cork-man’s nose, 
making him ejaculate a forcible “ Ah!” He rallied, however, 
and jumped in on Moore, against whom he came with so 
terrific an impetus, that the ‘green and white” dropped like 
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a corpse. Brandy, tobacco, hot bricks, and all sorts of restora- 
tives, were in succession applied to bring him again to the 
scratch, but ineffectually; and when the five minutes had 
elapsed, he still lay as flat as a flounder, and even his backer 
pronounced him to be ‘ dead as mutton.” 

The Chairman then rose, and proposed the health of Croker, 
who returned thanks in a neat speech; after which a round 
of jests and jokes followed. Somebody proposed that we 
should have an Epicedia on the body of Tom, who still lay 
motionless. ‘I'he proposition was immediately acceded to, 
and our Chairman accordingly rose to commence the sport. 

“‘T suppose I need scarcely tell you,’ said he, “ that at 
this moment I am oppressed with the sincerest sorrow. 
(Kenny, you rogue, reach me that rum!) The melancholy 
catastrophe which has intervened on our sport, and the doleful! 
downfall of the poor little man, has afflicted me so deeply, 
so poignantly, that, I am sure, only for—(Thank you, Albert; 
that’s the bee’s-wing, Your health, old fellow!)—only for— 
where the deuce was? I mean to say, gentlemen, that we 
are all heartbroken on this mulligrubical occasion; and that 
for the tears we shed we must endeavour to repay our bodies 
with interest, by giving them plenty of internal moisture. 
Poor Tom!—dear Tom Moore! can it be thus true that you 
are stiff and stupified? Far away from the plains of Sloper- 
ton thou hast fallen;—far away from Sloperton wert thou 
smashed by our chaplain, and over thy flattened corpse the 
eaitiff triumphed. Even so upon the plains of Cayster, a 
crane having met a pigmy, wrestles with him first, and having 
vanquished the poor little atom, bears him off in his beak, 
from his wife, and child, and home, gloriously flapping his 
snowy pinions, and exulting in success.—(Oxenford, why 
don’t you send round the wine ?)—From little causes great 
effects have always sprung; and Alexander, Croker, and 
Napoleon have caused more bloodshed than any three taller 
men I could name. Goliah was slain by a stone; Paradise 
was lost by an apple; Mahomet was saved by a spider’s web; 
and Moore was demolished by a fist ;—a fist, it may be added, 
as fatal to our Dublin epicurean as the grape-stone by which 
the Bard of Troy was choked. What Jeffrey failed to do is 
now, alas! accomplished; and the fists of Croker have been 
more mortal than the kicks of the Prince Regent. Need I 
add, that when the news is circulated, as it soon will be when 
this celebrated association for the demolishment of beef and 
pork separates, it will give the whole civilised world such a 
shock as has not been experienced since the days of the 
Deluge; and thousands will, in after years, flock to this hal- 
lowed ground, where Moore, like the last of the Mohicans, 
met his doom.—< Great weeping, and gnashing of teeth.) But 
I fear I am detaining you from an elegy, in the pure Homeric 
hexameter, with which I mean, for this night only, to favor 
the company. It is but seldom, I confess, that I employ my 
pen in studies of this kind, but I have for once brushed up my 
Greek, and behold the result.” 

M. 
(To be continued.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
HAYMARKET. 

On Monday, Othello was performed, with a change in the 
principal characters: Mr. Charles Kean personating the Moor; 
Mr. Wallack, Iago; Mrs. Charles Kean, Desdemona; and 
Miss Laura Addison, Emilia. The change was a decided 
improvement, although perhaps the performance did not 
go so smoothly as the later representations: Of course an 








allowance must be made when the actors assume parts so 
entirely different from those to which they have lately ac- 
customed themselves. . 

Mr. Charles Kean’s Othello commands the highest con- 
sideration. It was rendered with great force and judgment, 
and, especially in the more tender and subdued portions, did 
not fail to win the sympathies of the audience, It lost, how- 
ever, something of its effect, by being: too hurried in the elo- 
cution ; a fault which we have no doubt will be amended after 
a second performance, Mr. Charles Kean was frequently and 
enthusiastically applauded. He was attired splendidly and 
appropriately, Following the example of Macready, who, we 
believe, first dressed Othello as a Venetian General of the 
times, he repudiated the Moorish costume altogether. 

Mr. Wallack’s Iago was as good as his Othello. He 
played carefully, and with excellent effect. The judgment of 
this actor is always to be commended. He never “‘o’ersteps 
the modesty of nature,” and is always manly and consistent, 

The Desdemona of Mrs. Charles Kean was all we expected, 
and all the admirers of this delightful actress could have der 
sired. She seemed indeed “subdued ever to the quality of 
her lord.” In characters which betoken tenderness, femininity, 
delicacy, and all the softer traits of woman, Mrs. Charles Kean 
has no superior on the modern stage. 

Emilia is entirely out of Miss Laura Addison’s line. The 
fair actress had evidently a sound conception of the character, 
but in attempting to be forcible and weighty there was too 
much effort exhibited, and the labor expended to lift the part 
up to her preconceived notion by no means enhanced the 
performance. We are always sorry when we behold very 
clever artists struggling unavailingly with parts for which 
neither their capacity nor their powers befit them. 

The house was crowded in every nook and corner; and all 
the performers were summoned at the end to receive the usual 
demonstrations. 

After the play a new farce was produced, called Separate 
Maintenance, which, although worked up to one of the most 
absurd and impossible denouements ever met with on the 
stage, was, nevertheless, entirely successful, from the smart- 
ness of its dialogue, its bustle, and, more than all, the capital 
acting of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley and Mrs, Humby, 

Mr. and Mrs, Pennipother lead a cat-and-dog life. ‘The 
gentleman visits the casino and ogles young ladies, The 
wife is fond of household rule. Both are addicted to a spirit 
of contradiction, They agree to divide their house between 
them—the lady is allowed sole command and right over 
one side, and the gentleman installed as lord over the other, 
The reception-room alone is to be used in common, and this 
is partitioned off by the seam in the carpet, which runs down 
the centre, and beyond which neither is permitted to advance 
into the other's territory. There is much fun évolved in the 
stipulations. Mrs. Pennipother invites some young ladies of 
her acquaintance to supper, who come attired as officers, and 
play all sorts of pranks, and make use of all manner of 
familiarities to Mrs. Pennipother, while the bewildered husband, 
from his side of the carpet, looks on at all going forward, and 
dares not interfere. In the end both husband and wife pre- 
tend they are dead, and, appearing to each other as ghosts, 
acknowledge all their faults, and pray for forgiveness. This 
scene is ridiculous enough for a red-hot burlesque; but from 
the causes above-mentioned there was hardly a dissentient 
voice in the house. Mr. Keeley was Mr. Pennipother, and | 
Mrs. Keeley Mrs. Pennipother; and Mrs. Humby made a 
very sharp, quick-witted soubrette, who tended mainly to 
bring all matters to the wished-for issue. The farce excited 
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much laughter from beginning to end. Mr. Stirling Coyne is 


the author. 
ADELPHI. 


Tue new melo-drama, the Hop-Pickers, produced on 
Monday, is of the usual sterling stamp, comprising complica- 
tions of incidents, contrasts, varieties, horrors and fun, mirth 
and murder. Mr. T. Parry, the author, has provided a most 
stirring plot, in which he has made the best possible use of 
all the actors belonging to the establishment. First, there is 
Madame Celeste, who plays a sentimental young gentleman, 
who speaks half French and English, and exhibits a turn for 
the romantic ; then Miss Woolgar, who undertakes a young 
lady who has a lover killed, wno afterwards comes to life and 
weds her; then there is Mr. O. Smith, who appears as a 
returned convict, and displays his customary amount of vil- 
lainy, hardihood, and black looks; next we have Mr. Hughes, 
the melo-dramatic hero, who proposes and is rejected, threatens 
and is defied, plots and is defeated; then have we Wright, 
as a retired barber, who disguises himself as a maid servant, 
to run away with an heiress, and rejoices in more than the 
usual quantity of mirthful extravagance ; after him we find 

» Paul Bedford, as a tea-agent, and Munyard as a country lad, 

® both of whom tend greatly to the general merriment. We 

"must not overlook Mrs. Frank Matthews, who plays an invalid 
lady with great strength and effect. 

We have not given the plot, because we hardly fancy it 
would interest on paper. The play must be seen to be duly 
appreciated. The piece is plainly written, but with a capital 
eye to dramatic effect. One scene, in particular, appears to us 
as being the most striking we have seen for along time on the 
stage in a modern drama; it is thatin which Maurice Gaveling 
shuts up Vivian and Brian in a barn, the former unwittingly, 
and then sets fire to it. The confronting of Brian and Vivian 
amid the blazing timbers, was highly dramatic, and brought 
down thunders of applause. 

The Hop-Pickers is not of that order of writing which will 
tend to elevate the minds of the multitude—tout au contraire 
-—but it will do all perhaps audiences desire, which is, to 
excite and make merry. 

The piece was as successful as it could possibly be, and 
was announced for repetition every evening until further notice. 

Cocknies in Caltfornia, the new farce, is a light, lively, and 
smartly-written piece, interspersed with songs. Its title ex- 
plains its purpose, and Mr. Stirling Coyne has made no indif- 
ferent use of the materials presented to him. We have 
the adventures of Cocknies in the land of gold, their disap- 
pointment, and reverses, their sudden return to their senses, 
and their coming back to England wiser and better men. 
Paul Bedford plays the comic hero, and keeps the house in 
shrieks of laughter. Mr. Munyard also helps to keep the fun 
alive, by his dry humour and quaintness, 


LYCEUM. 


Tue new drama, called 4 Romantic Idea, lately produced 
at this theatre, may be referred to that class of dramatic com- 
positions of which Victorine was the head and front, and which 
take for the foundation of their plots the visions which pass in 
a dream. Many pieces have been written after this notion; 
and at this moment the Dream of Life, a drama similarly 
constructed, is being performed at the Marylebone Theatre. 
But although the first notion of the Romantic Idea may have 
been derived from Victorine and its fellows, its treatment is 
so different, that it may claim to ke called an original piece. 
A young German student arriving at an inn, hears a strange 
tale of love and murdet, which fastens on his mind. The tale 





has reference to an old ruined castle in the neighbourhood. 
The student conceives the romantic idea of passing the night 
there. He falls asleep, and a series of extraordinary and 
mysterious events, derived from the old legend, takes place in 
his disturbed vision, which forms the staple of the piece. Of 
course the student is the hero of the dream, and wonderful 
and various are the vicissitudes he is made to undergo. At last 
he awakes, and all things are reconciled in the usual manner. 
Mr. Charles Matthews played most admirably, and ensured 
the success of the drama. Miss Fitzwilliam, Mr. Hall, and 


Miss Howard, also contributed to its attraction: 


$T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Orrra Comrque.—The popularity of this theatre continues 
undiminished, and Mr. Mitchell has every reason to be satisfied 
with the success which has crowned his efforts. This elegant 
little theatre is the common resort of the é/ite, both English- 
men and foreigners, now in London. Austria, Turkey, and 
Prussia furnish their ambassadors, chargés-d’affaires, and 
attachés, the only solitary exception being the French ambas- 
sador, who, strange to say, has withheld his patronage from a 
speculation essentially French, and that. too, in a foreign 
country. We are loth to publish this seeming indifference, or 
rather neglect, so different from the character of the nation 
represented by Admiral Cécile, and so contrary to al] precedent. 
We know that Admiral Cécile is a serious man, and may not 
care about the theatre; but in taking a box he is not obliged 
to occupy it, and he no doubt is surrounded by incipient 
statesmen and ambassadors, en herbe, who would be delighted 
to render homage to their countrymen and women, by applaud- 
ing Mdlles. Charton and Guichard, and Messrs. Couderc, 
Buguet, and the other members of Mr. Mitchell’s com- 
pany. On Monday last we saw a most laughable burlesque, 
Les Malheurs d'un joli Garcon, known in English 
under the cognomen of ‘ A good-looking fellow,” pro- 
duced some thirteen years ago at Drury Lane, under the 
management of the late Captain Polhill. We shall therefore 
enter into no detail of the story, merely remarking that M. 
Josset played his part with much humour, and that Mdlle. 
Garrick made a sprightly and agreeable soubrette. The opera 
of Actéon is in every way worthy of the reputation both of the 
author and composer. The libretto is in M. Scribe’s best 
style, and is cleverly and neatly put together. Prince Aldo- 
brandi, a Sicilian nobleman, has married Lucrezia, of whom 
he is jealous, and whom he has secluded in a country house, 
where she is condemned to pass her life without seeing any 
other man but her husband. This solitude is, however, 
troubled by Leoni, in love with the Prince’s sister, who succeeds 
in gaining admission to the chateau under the disguise of a blind 
minstrel. The princess is in want of a model to complete a 
picture of Diana and Acteon, and selects Leoni to fill up the 
vacancy ; but he betrays his jincognito,’ and narrowly escapes 
falling a victim to the Prince’s jealousy. As usual, things are 
made right in the most approved opera-comique style, and every 
body is pleased, including the public, who loudly testified their 
approbation. The music is uncommonly pretty, and is in 
Auber’s first manner, which many prefer to his later style. 
There is more melody, without, however, any lack of bril- 
liancy ; the orchestral accompaniments are, as usual, admirably 
managed, the overture, which we have fiequently heard before, 
being a perfect masterpiece. Mdlle. Charton acted and sang’ 
her part to perfection ; and Mdlle. Guichard made a sprightly 
and good-looking page. M.Coudere wasin good voice; and 
M. Buguet, although rather out of his walk, contributed to the 
success of the piece by the efficient manner of his playing the 
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jealous husband. There are several charming melodies scattered 
about the opera: we may mention, as an éxcellent sample, the 
trio, “ Jugez s’il n’est pas a plaindre,” which obtained a una- 
nimous encore. Le Chdlet, words by Scribe, music by 
Adolphe Adam, is too well known to require any analysis. 
Malle. Martial did her best in the part of Bettly : M. Coudere 
played his part well; and M. Beauce confirmed all we have 
said of him before, which, not being complimentary, we had 
rather be excused repeating. On Wednesday next Madlle. 
Charton wili take her benefit in Les Diamans de la Couronne. 
We have no doubt that a full house will prove the high esti- 
mation in which this admirable artiste is held by the English 
public. J. pe C ; 








PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT EXETER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tuere has been little or nothing to communicate since my last. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. V. Brooke have been fulfilling an engagement 
at our theatre with tolerable success. Of the merits of Mr. 
Brooke it is diffcult to form a correct opinion. He has evidently 
great talent, but we of the West are by no means disposed to rate 
him so high as did the Metropolitan press when he first ‘‘ starred 
it” in London. He has been playing his usual round of characters, 
supported, of course, by his cara sposa. On Monday evening, 
the company gave the everlasting Speed the Plough—the part of 
Miss Blandford being sustained by Mrs. Brooke. On this lady 
I caunot pass a decided judgment; the character which she 
represented offering very few materials to call forth the power 
which she may, and I think, does possess. She has a great deal 
in her favor ; a fine expressive face, and a rich voice, that lends 
itself to every shade of feeling. In what she had to do, she pleased 
me very much ; and would, I think, with care and study, eventually 
take a lead in her profession. ‘The Sir Philip of Mr. Morton 
Forde was a careful performance ; in the scene where he discloses 
his secret, he’ rather surprised me by the good taste and feeling 
in which he delivered his speech—without being cold, it was free 
from undue exaggeration. Mr. Henry Fraser’s Bob Handy was 
over-acted, though in some respects meritorious. Mr. Doyl, the 
lessee, provoked great laughter by his comic delineation of Farmer 
Ashfield. Of the rest, the Jess said the better. There was 
some very neat dancing by a Miss ;Harcourt, at the end of 
the play. 

On musical doings I must be silent, not having anything to 
write about. We are promised Henry Phillips, who will give one 
of his entertainments on the 29th. He will be most welcome, 
being a great favorite here, and some time having elapsed since 
his last visit to the old city. The Oratorio Society are busy 
rehearsing the Creation, which they intend performing on the 
12th inst. This is rather a bold step for comparatively a young 
society—the Creation involving, as it does, great difficulties, both 
for voices und instruments, especially the latter. However, I 
wish them every success. ALPHA. 


MUSIC IN COVENTRY. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue inhabitants of this town were treated with a concert on 
Friday evening last, by the Misses Birch, and Messrs. Lockey 
and Phillips; and we have rarely witnessed an audience more 
satisfied and delighted upon such occasions. They had reason 
to be so, for a return of legitimate concert music of a fine vocal 
school has been for a long period a great desideratum here. The 
applause tendered must have convinced our English vocalists that 
when they provide good music it can be appreciated, and will 
ultimately exclude trash meted out by Ethiopian Serenaders or 
roaming entertainments, Surely the reception given to Phillips 
must have convinced him he was in his proper sphere. The 











applause was not less marked to the Misses Birch, as also Lockey. 
lt was well merited by all parties. 

We are old concert-goers, however, and cannot but notice we 
did not think the absence of a professed accompanyist in such a 
performance at all judicious. Such an omission gave what 
should be considered a public concert too much the air of a 
drawing-room. We are sticklers at trifles sometimes, and hope 
in future such a course will not be departed from. There are 
many old forms we shall not mend, let us ‘cudgel our _ 
brains” as much as we may. We were also sorry to see Miss 
Birch annoyed at something, which we in vain tried to define. 
Surely there were resident professors who could have made 
matters smooth, if required; and we venture to suggest, not to 
dictate, to the partics concerned, it would have been better to 
have associated themselves in such an affair with some musical 
gentlemen, rather than with booksellers, who know but little about 
the conduct of such matters, and whose aim would be profit, not 
credit. Such parties could easily be found, but they were not 
likely to be picked up in the street. In following each other as 
accompanyists there were little points which will not bear criticism, 
After all, it was a most satisfactory evening, whether we regard 
the respectability of the audience, or the selection of pieces for 
ee and should these remarks meet the “eye” of the 

eneficiares, we need scarcely assure them we have written nothing 
adverse to their interests, or the interests of vocal art—J. M. E 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








THE SACRED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir.—Pray have compassion on us, your readers. Do, at last, 
interpose between the angry combatants, and say to the champions 
of the two Sacred Harmonic Societies, “if you must fight, do it 
elsewhere.” It is wearisome, beyond expression, to find, week 
after week, a large portion of the Musical World filled with angry 
letters on such a subject. It is bad enough to find a continued (and 
by no means temper} controversy, even on subjects which are 
interesting to all (I allude to the letters of Messrs. Barnett, French 
Flowers, and of other gentlemen, advocating the cause of one or 
the other of these two), but the other is intolerable. 

Unquestionably, party quarrels are better away from the Musical 
World ; and, with respect to the other controversy, I would, with 
all humility suggest, that the pages of your valuable periodical are 
a fitting place for suggestions and corrections, but not for a con- 
tinued controversy.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

March 9th, 1842. V. 





THE SACRED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Str, — Your correspondent, R. S., promises to reply to my 
“trumpery charge.” I made no charge for him to reply to. Ifhe 
can controvert the facts related in my letter, so much the better 
for his client ; however, he must be more successful in this than in 
his attempted refutation of the “ Elijah case,” or Mr. Surman will 
not have to thank him for directing attention to the circumstances of 
“ Mrs. Salmon’s case,” which he is pleased to call a ‘‘ trumpery 
charge,” although, before he saw such glaring proof, he characterised 
the case as “‘ the heaviest charge the report contained,” “ which, 
(if proved) amounted to downright dishonesty.” 

Your obedient servant, 


March 12th, 1849. a. 3 





OUR CONTROVERSIALISTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Str,—I rejoice to see by your remarks under Mr. Molineux’s 
letter,* in last week’s number, that you are, at last, getting tired of 
the angry altercations that have so long filled your columns, 
Their continued insertion has been owing, I doubt not, to your 
anxiety to show courtesy and fair play to all parties ; but, I think, 
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Sir, the time has arrived, when an intimation from you that the 
parties should either forward their effusions, for the future, by the 
post, or entirely change their character, would afford great satisfac- 
tion to nine-tenths of your readers. 

Their letters have, of late, especially, contained nothing, in any 
degree, interesting to the public; and, however gratifying to their 

ersonal vanity and somewhat pugnacious dispositions, have been 
ittle calculated to enhance their reputation as musicians, or as men 
of sense. 

I beg, therefore, with all possible deference, to suggest to those 
gentlemen, that if they would employ their pens upon subjects 
essentially musical, they would do more credit to their heads and 
hearts, and, at the same time, afford amusement and instruction to 
humble amateurs like myself, who are ill satisfied to see the space 
allotted to such communications as Mr. Macfarren’s, &c., cut short 
to afford room for their foolish squabbles. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

February 22nd, 1849. 


* Two or three numbers back. 


C. E. C. 


MR. FRENCH FLOWERS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—It is now nearly five months since your never-tiring cor- 
respondent, Mr. French Flowers, made his début in the pages of the 
Musical World, criticising the Vogler system. A very tedious 
controversy on this subject has, at last, ended; but Mr. Flowers 
is still budding, and not unfrequently in full bloom. 

Now, I am sure, I speak the minds of many of your subscribers 
- saying, that we are heartily tired and thoroughly disgusted at 
all the bitter, ungentlemanly correspondence which monopolizes 
the pages of your valuable journal; and we implore you to put a 
stop to this downright nonsense, and give something that will be 
useful, and of far greater advantage to us. 

Mr. French Flowers must surely neglect his profession, or he 
never would find time to scribble away as he does, inaking himself 
so ridiculously foolish in your columns. 

Tenclose you my name and address, and have the honour to be, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
March 14th, 1849. One or THE PROFESSION. 


P.S.—Mr. Weber's article (extracted from the Berlin Musical 
Times), in your last week’s number, deserves to be printed in letters 
of gold. J hope the cap will fit for where it is intended, 


CHORAL HARMONISTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—On my return from the Philharmonic rehearsal this after- 
noon, I observed in my number of your journal a notice of the 
Choral Harmonist Concert, at the London Tavern, on Monday 
evening last. In speaking of the Sepiuur of Beethoven, the names 
of the performers are correctly given, with one exception. Mr. 
Baumann did not attend on that occasion, but the bassoon was 
played by your humble servant. 

f not giving too much trouble, I will feel obliged by your 
correcting this mistake in your next number. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. Goprrey. 

42, Vincent Square, March 10th, 1849. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Atnont.—The success achieved by the great contralto-soprano 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Thursday night, in Cenerentola, was 
unprecedented. The daily papers of yesterday contain notices in 
the highest strain of eulogy. We shall give extracts from them all 
next week. Meanwhile, we trust there is no truth in the report 
that Alboni is compelled to hurry back to the Continent after three 
performances of the Cenerentolce With such laurels dropping, as 
it were, on her head, this compromise with Time, we fancy, would 
be somewhat injudicious, 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, and the 
Music to Athalie, will be performed on Friday the 30th. The 
Messiah is announced for Wednesday, April 4. 


Society oF British Mustctans.—<A trial of new works took 
place on Saturday, March 3rd, among which we notice compositions 
of Messrs. J. Thomas, C. E. Horsley, C, E. Stephens, W. C.. 
Maefarren, W. S. Rockstro, &. Perry, and J. Coward. 


A New Onrarortio, entitled Jerusalem, composed by William 
Glover, Organist of St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s, Manchester, will 
be shortly published. The Oratorio was first performed at the 
Manchester Mechanic’s Institution, February 12, 1848. 


Joacuim, the celebrated young violinist, will shortly arrive in 
London. 

Miss M. L. Matuews, the vocalist, was married last week 
to Mr. Robberds, of Manchester. 


Mr. James Wytpe, Jun., formerly of the Royal Academy 
of Music, lately ledto the hymeneal altar, Mies Bookham of 
Birmingham, the younger sister of Mrs. Fox, of Westbourne 
Terrace, Bayswater. 


Lonpon Wepnespay Conérrts.—The seventeenth of these 
Concerts took place on the 14th inst. ‘The programme contained 
many pieces of interest. A selection from Donizetti’s Don Pasquale 
was effectively given by Messrs. Sims Reeves, J. Williams, Whit 
worth, Lawler, and Miss Lucombe. Mr. Reeves sang the sere 
nade, “ Come é gentil,” and a new ballad, tr ee by Mr. Lavenu, 
in both of which he was encored. Miss Lucombe was greatly 
applauded in the scena, “E tanto era in quel quando,” and in a 
ballad by Braham, “ Little Jane of the mill.” The Misses Williams 
sang a duet, by De Pinna, charmingly. Miss M. Williams sang 
Rossini’s cavatina, “ Ah! quel giorno,” in a highly finished manner. 
Besides these, many encores were given to many singers, who 
doubtless well deserved them. Thalberg played, in the first part, a 
fantasia, from Somnambula, and, on being encored, substituted the 
serenade from Don Pasquale. In the second part he played his 
new Yarantella, It is always interesting to hear this great artist, 
but his performance was never more highly appreciated than on the 
present occasion. Thalberg’s reception was immense. M. Lav'gne 
gave asolo on the oboe, in which he displayed both brilliant ¢xe- 
cution and good style. The solo was named, “Souvenirs d+ la 
Montagne.” It might more aptly have been termed “ accompanied 
exercises,” and certainly it would require a person of more than ordi- 
nary perception to discover why it should be so long. We are sure, 
for our own parts, that it was not on account of its variety 
Mr. Willy and his band deserve great praise for the excellent 
manner in which the overtures to Semiramide, Figaro, and Zampa 
were given. They certainly made up for any deficiency in number 
by their vigor and good will, The hall was crowded. 


Tue Surrey Tueartre has closed its doors for the present. 
Miss Vincent has retired from the management. Madame Ponisi 
will lead the business at the Surrey when it re-opens on the 
19th instant. 


Banvaup’s Panorama of the Mississippi and Missouri, at the 
Egyptian Hall, continues to attract numerous and aristocratic 
audiences.” The painting is in every way worthy of the eulogies 
bestowed on it and gives a faithful and characteristic description 
of the romantic and peculiar scenery of the Far West. 


Mapame Mowrengoro, with Montelli, his sister, Santiago 
Bailini, Vinchelli, &c., &c., have been giving a series of Italian 
operas at the principal theatre at Amsterdam, with the greatest 
success. We shall be favoured with a report of their proceedings 
by our own correspondent next week. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Omnrs.— Many communications are unavoidably postponed until 
next week. 


An Op Sunsoriner.— We shall avail ourselves of owr correspon- 
dent's hint. The subject is indeed a worthy one. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS: 





THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





MISS ELLEN DAY & MR. JOHN DAY 


Have the honor to annoufice that the FIRST of their THREE CLASSICAL 
PERFORMANCES will take place at the above Rooms on SATURDAY MORN- 
ING, Marcu 8ist, when they will be assisted by the following artists :— 

Mr. H. Hitt, M. Rousseior, Mr. Zersini, Mr. LAveNv, Mr. Lazarus, 
Miss Stewart, arid Miss DURLACHER. 


To commence at Two o’Clock precisely. 


Tickets and Programmes may be had at the principal Music Shops, and of 
Miss Day and Mr. Joun Day, at their Residence, 37, Upper Belgrave Place, 
Eaton Square. 





WESTERN INSTITUTION, LEICESTER SQUARE. 





MR. T, H, TOMLINSON 


Will have the honor to give one of his VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS at the 
above Institution on TUESDAY EVENING, March 27th, 1849, when he will 
sing (by permission) many of the latest compositions of Mr. Henry RussgELL; 
also some of the most popular Songs of BRAuAM, KniaHT, GLovER, &c. 


Tickets, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; each to be had of Cramer, BEALE, and Co., 
201, Regent Street; App1son and Co., 210, Regent Street; MerzLer and Co., 
3) Great Marlborough Street ; and at the Institution. 

Mr, ToMLINson will accompany himself on one of BRoADwoop’s Repetition 
Grand Pianofortes. 





Now being Engraved, in large-size Folio, similar to “ St. Paul,” and to 
be Published by Subscription, in Three Parts, price to Subscribers, 7s. 
each Part, 


AN ORATORIO, ENTITLED 


“Herusalem,” 


Composed by WILLIAM GLOVER, Organist of St. Luke’s and St. Matthew’s, 
Manchester. 
The whole will appear in complete Vocal Score, with a Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. 





Upwards of 6009 Engraved Music Plates, including most 
Valuable Copyrights; also a large quantity of Printed Music, 
the Stock of Mr. JOHN GREEN, late of 33, Soho Square, 
retiring from Business. 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, March 21, and following 
Day, at One o’Clock most punctually, the 


STOCK OF ENGRAVED MUSIC PLATES, 
UPWARDS OF 6009 IN NUMBER, 


Comprising Works of every Class; many valuable Copyrights and recent Pub- 
lications ; also, the Stock of Printed Music, Vocal, Pianoforte, and Instrumental 
Organ Works, &c. Specimens of the Plates, together with the rest of the Stock, 
may be seen two days before the Sale, Catalogues will be sent, on application. 





MUSICAL LIBRARY of the late Sir GIFFIN WILSON, Knut. 
Musical Instruments, inluding Six very elegant Piano- 
fortes of Messrs. Allison’s manufacture, an oblique Pia no- 
forte by Erard, a grand Pianoforte by Collard, &c, 


PUTTICK anv SIMPSON,’ 


Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at thei 
GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY, on FRIDAY, March 23, at One o'clock 
most punctually, the 


MUSICAL LIBRARY 


of the late Sir GIFFIN WILSON, Knt., including a valuable selection of Music, 

in all classes, choice collections of Concerted Music, Quartettes, Quintetts, &c., 

full Scores of Uperas and other esteemed Works, a complete copy of Handel’s 

Works in full score (edited by Dr, Arnold), Sacred Music, Pianoforte and Harp 

Music, Vocal Works, Glees, &c.; Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncellos, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application, 








Just Published, a NEW EDITION of all 
MOZART’S 


FAVORITE 


SONGS, DUETS, AND TRIOS, 


With the original Italian or German Words, andan English adaptation, 
By W. H. Betiamy. 


The Pianoforte Accompaniments of this edition are newly arranged from the 
Scores, and the whole adapted to the English words 


By SAMUEL S. WESLEY. 


*,* The words of many of Mozart’s Songs being only suited to the stage, an 
entirely new English version has been made for this edition, with the view of ren- 
dering these charming productions (several of which are but little known) univer- 
sally acceptable. 

First Series (now ready). 
No. 1—KOMM LIEBER MAY. The Return. 
. 2—VERGISS MEIN NICHT. Forget me not. 
. 3—L’ADDIO. The Farewell. 
. 4—QUANDO MIRO QUEL BEL CIGLIO. Though I watch the light. 
. 5—I MODERNI CAVALIERI. How Cavaliers are changed. 
. 6—UN MOTO DI GIOIA MI SENTO. Oh, tell me what transport. 
No. 7—PORGI AMOR. Qh, believe ’twas less in anger.—Figaro. 
. 8-VOI CHE SAPETE. Twilight.—Figoro. 
. 9—NON PIU ANDRAI. So, Sir Page.—Figaro. 
. 10—DOVE SONO. Happy childhood.—figaro. 
. 1I—NON SO PIU, COSA SON. I don’t know where I am.—Figaro. 
. 12—CRUDEL PERCHE FINORA,. Then by the garden bower. Duct.— 
Figaro. 


° 


The Second Series will contain 


. 13—LA Cl DAREM LA MANO. 

. 14—VEDRAI CARINO. 

. 15—-BATTI, BATTI. 

. 16—IL MIO TESORO. 

.17—DEH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA.—Don Giovanni. 

. 18—DEH PRENDI. 

. 19—AH PERDONA.—La Clemenza di Tito. 

. 20—GIUNSE ALFIN. 

.21—SULL’ ARIA.—Figaro. 

. 22—O0 CARA IMMAGINE. 

.23—NON PAVENTAR. 

. 24—LA DOVE PRENDE AMOR.—Zauberflote. 
(To be continued.) 


London; CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, 





The Patrons and Friends of this Charity are respectfully informed, that the 
ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, in Aid of 
its Funds, will be held in the FreemMAsons’ HALL, THURSDAY, MaRcH 22nd, 
on the same grand scale as heretofore. 


PRESIDENT OF THE Day—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF CAWDOR. 





BANVARD’S PANORAMA, 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 





The following has appeared in several late American papers :—“ The public of 
London should be on their guard against a spurious copy of BANVARD’S great 
painting of tle Mississippi River, which has been got up by a party of speculators, 
who have already sailed for Europe, with the intention of paiming it off on the 
British public as the original.””—BANVARD’S ORIGINAL PAINTING is exhibiting 
at the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, every Morning at Half-past Two; 
Evening at Half-past Seven.—This is by far the largest picture ever executed by 
man, shewing a country extending over 3000 miles, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the city of New Orleans. 

Admission—Lower Seats, 23; Gallery, 1s.—Doors open half an hour before 
commencing. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCI ETY, 
EXETER HALL, 


Conductor, . . Mr. COSTA. 


On FRIDAY, Marcu 30th, will be performed MENDELSSOHN’S 


HYMN OF PRATS Ba 
(Lobgesang), 
Anp Music To RAcINE’s 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 
Misses A. and M. Williams, Mrs. Noble, 
The Orchestra will consist of nearly Seven Hundred Performers. 
Tickets, 3s. ; Reserved Seats in the Area or Gallery, 5s. each, may be had of the 
rincipal Musicsellers; at the sole Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter Hall; or of 
Mir. Bow ey, 53, Charing Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


HanveEL’s M BSSIAH will be performed on WEDNESDAY, April 4th. 
Tickets for both performances are now ready. 


LONDON 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL, 
President, Rev. G. ROBERTS. Conductor, Mr. SURMAN, 


and Mr. Lockey: 





On MONDAY Evening, the 2nd of Aprit, will be performed Haypn’s Oratorio 


THE CREATION. 
PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS: 
Miss Birch, Miss Thornton, 

Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Leffler. 
Between the first and second parts of the Oratorio, Signora GIULIETTA BORST, 
(from Venice,) will sing “ Hoty, Hoty,” Handel, and a New)Sacrep Sone by 
the Chevalier Newkimm.—The Orchestra will consist of nearly 500 Performers. 

Tickets, 3s., 58., and 1s. each; to be had of the pri»cipal Musicsellers; of 


Mr. BorMAN, 3, Leadenhall Street; and at the Offices of the Society, 9, Exeter 
Hall, and 376, Strand. W. STANTON AUSTIN, Hon. Sec. 


EXETER HALL. 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CONCERT 
Will be held on the Evening of WEDNESDAY NEXT, MARCH 2ist, at which 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, M. THALBERG, 

AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS WILL APPEAR. 


Tickets 1s. and 2s., Reserved Seats 4s., Stalls 7s., may be had of Mr. SrA MMERS 
4, Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. 








EXETER HALL, 


MAD**® JENNY LIND. 


On TUESDAY, Aprit the 3rd, will be performed HANDEL’s 
CORONATION ANTHEM. 
After which Mdlle. JENNY LIND will sing “Let tHe pricut SeRapuHin,” 
To be followed by Haypn’s Oratorio, 
THE CREATION. 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS : 

Mdlle. JENNY LIND, (who will sustain the principal Soprano part), 

Messrs. Lockey, Whitworth, anp Machin. 
The Orchestra and Chorus will consist of upwards of 500 Performers. 
Conductor, . . . Mr. BENEDICT. 


The proceeds of this performance will be applied to charitable 
% fee BEALE, and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street, and at all 


urposes.—Tickets 
e principal Music 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Sates GARDEN. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, March 20th, will be performed (for the third time) 
AUBER’s Grand Opera, 


MASAWNIELLO. 
Elvira . . . . . Madame DORUS GRAS, 
(her third appearance at the Royal Italian Opera). 
Penella. . . . . Mdlile. PAULINE LEROUX, 
(her third appearance at the Royal Italian Opera). 
Emma... . - Madame BELLINI. 
Alfonso Signor LUIGI MEI. 
Borella Signor ROMMI. 
Pietro . . . . . M. MASSOL, 
(the representative of the part at the Académie Royale of Paris), 
Pescatore . . 3; « Signor RACHE. 
Selva . . -» « Signor RE, 
Masaniello + « Signor MARIO, 


The CHaractertstic Dances incidental to the Opera will be supported by 
Mdlle. WuTHIER, M. ALEXANDRE, and Mdlle. Louise TAGLIONI. , 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve & TELBIN. 


The formances will commence at Half-past Eight o’clock on Tuesdays, and 
Eight o’clock on Saturdays. 
Prices of Admission : 
Pit, 88s.; AMPHITHEATRE, 28 6d.; AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, 58. 


Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the night or season), may be had at the Box 
poe of the — in Bow-street, Covent Garden ; and of the principal Libraries 
and Musiceellers. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 


JAMES’S THEATRE. 


oe 


Mr. MITCHELL has the honor to refer to the increasing attraction of the present 
French Operatic Entertainments, and to announce the following arrangements 
for the ensuing week. 


On MONDAY NEXT, March 19, will be repeated AuBER’s New Opera of — 


ACTEON, 


which was received with marked favor and applause on its first performance at * 
this Theatre; in which Mdlle. CHARTON and M.COUDERC will perform’ 


With the amusing Opera of 
LA DOUBLE ECHELLE: 
The Performances to commence with the favourite Vaudeville, 
LA PRIMA DONNA. 
And on WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 21, 
For the BENEFIT of MDLLE, CHARTON, 
And the Last Night but Pour of her Engagement, 
will be produced AvBER’s popular Opera of 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 
La CaTartna, by Mademoiselle Charton. 
Don HENRIaUE, Monsieur Couderc. 
‘Who originally performed that “tage the production of the Opera in 


Te 


Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses may be secured at Mr. 
MITCHELL’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond St., and also at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, which is open daily from 11 till 5 o’clock. 
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